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The IL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 

The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 90 Conventions and 88 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price : $5 ; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944. adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. Instruments 
for the amendment of the Constitution of the Organisation were adopted by the 
Paris Conference in 1945 and by the Montreal Conference in 1946; these ins- 
truments, having obtained the necessary number of ratifications, have come into 
force. 


By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 
sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 


specialised agency. 
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The Thirty-First Session of the 
International Labour Conference 


San Francisco, June-July 1948 


N THE invitation of the United States Government, and with 

the co-operation of the authorities of the State of California 

and the City of San Francisco, the 31st Session of the International 

Labour Conference was held at San Francisco. The opening sittings 

took place in the Opera House and the subsequent sittings in the 
High School of Commerce. 

The agenda of the session consisted of the following items: 


I. Director-General’s Report. 
II. Financial and budgetary questions. 
III. Reports on the application of Conventions. 


IV. Employment service organisation (second discussion) and revision of the 
Convention (No. 34) concerning fee-charging employment agencies, 1933. 


V. Vocational guidance (first discussion). 


. Wages — 
(a) General report (preliminary discussion) ; 
(b) Fair wages clauses in public contracts (first discussion) ; 
(c) Protection of wages (first discussion). 
. Freedom of association and protection of the right to organise (single 
discussion). 


. Application of the principles of the right to organise and to bargain col- 
lectively, collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and co-operation 
between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisations 
(first discussion). 


<. Partial revision of the Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, and of the 
Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1934. 


- Partial revision of the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Con- 
vention, 1919. 


. Substitution for the provisions of the Night Work (Women) Convention 
(Revised), 1934, and of the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Con- 
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vention, 1919, contained in the Schedule to the Labour Standards (Non- 
Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947, of the corresponding provisions 
of the revising Conventions now proposed. 


Privileges and immunities of the International Labour Organisation. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The number of States Members represented at the Conference 
was 51. Since the previous session Pakistan, Syria, Burma, the 
Republic of the Philippines and the Republic of El Salvador had 
become Members of the Organisation by communicating to the 
Director-General of the Office their formal acceptance of the obliga- 
tions of the Constitution. All these States sent delegations to the 
session. Thirty-eight of the delegations were complete within the 
meaning of Article 3 of the Constitution, that is to say, they con- 
sisted of two Government delegates, an employers’ delegate and 
a workers’ delegate. One delegation consisted of two Government 
delegates and a workers’ delegate, two delegations of two Govern- 
ment delegates only, one delegation of one Government delegate 
and an employers’ delegate, one delegation of one Government 
delegate and a workers’ delegate, and eight delegations of one 
Government delegate only. 

Among. the Government delegates were the Austrian Minister 
of Social Affairs and Health, the Canadian Minister of Labour 
(who was not, however, able to attend the session), the Czecho- 
slovak Minister of Social Affairs, three Ministers from India—the 
Minister of Labour and Education of the United Provinces, the 
Minister of Labour, Law and Development of Orissa, and the 
Minister of Labour of Mysore—and the Pakistan Minister for the 
Government of Eastern Pakistan, the Secretary of Labour of 
the Republic of the Philippines, the United Kingdom Minister of 
Labour and National Service, the Acting Secretary for Labor of the 
United States of America, and the Uruguayan Minister of the Interior. 

The United Nations were represented by an Assistant Secretary- 
General, who addressed the Conference, and three other officials. 
The International Monetary Fund, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation and the, Pan-American 
Union were also represented at the session. 


Officers of the Conference 


The Conference unanimously elected as its President Mr. Justin 
Godart, French Government delegate. Mr. Godart, a former Minister, 
has been closely associated with the International Labour Organisa- 
tion for very many years. He first represented his country at 
the Third Session of the Conference, in 1921, and occupied the 
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presidential chair at the 18th Session in 1934. A member of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office since 1937, 
Mr. Godart is a member of numerous I.L.0. committees and has 
been a committee chairman at sessions of the Conference on many 
occasions. His remarkably extensive knowledge of the activities 
of the Organisation, coupled with so long an experience in the 
duties of the chair, rendered Mr. Godart a President whose quali- 
ties of clarity, courtesy and firmness were warmly appreciated 
by all the groups in the Conference. 

As Government vice-president the Conference elected Mr. Nurul- 
lah Esat Sumer, Turkish Government delegate, a member of the 
Turkish Chamber of Deputies and a former Minister of Finance, 
who is also a Governor of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. For the employers’ vice-president the Con- 
ference’s choice fell upon Mr. H. C. Oersted, Danish employers’ 
delegate, whose association with the Organisation has been even 
longer than that of Mr. Godart. Mr. Oersted, who is the President 
of the International Organisation of Employers and Director of 
the Bureau of Employers’ Federations of the Northern Countries, 
attended the First Session of the Conference at Washington in 1919. 
He has also been a member of the Governing Body for very many 
years. So unrivalled an experience commanded for Mr. Oersted 
the attention and respect of the whole Conference. Mr. Percy 
R. Bengough, President of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, was elected the workers’ vice-president. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Governing Body and has played an active part in the 
work of the Organisation, both in the Governing Body and as a dele- 
gate to numerous sessions of the Conference. 


Scrutiny of Credentials of Members of Delegations 


Paragraph 9 of Article 3 of the Constitution of the Organisa- 
tion provides that the “ credentials of delegates and their advisers 
shall be subject to scrutiny by the Conference, which may, by 
two thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present, refuse to 
admit any delegate or adviser whom it deems not to have been 
nominated in accordance with this article”. Paragraph 5 of the 
article in question requires, for the nomination of non-Government 
delegates and advisers, the agreement of the industrial organisa- 
tions which are most representative of employers or workpeople, 
as the case may be, in their respective countries. 

The failure to secure such agreement, or in certain countries 
the fact that conditions are not such as to permit a real agreement 
being reached, leads each year to the submission of a number of 
objections to credentials by delegates or organisations concerned. 
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These objections are referred to the Credentials Committee of the 
Conference. 

Objections to the credentials of the workers’ delegates and 
advisers of the Argentine Republic, Cuba, France, Greece, India, 
Mexico, Peru and Uruguay were lodged this year by delegates or 
workers’ organisations which claimed to be representative in the 
sense required by paragraph 5 of Article 3 of the Constitution. 

The Credentials Committee was composed as follows: Mr. Paal 
Berg, Norwegian Government delegate, chairman, Mr. Julio 
B. Pons, Uruguayan employers’ delegate, employers’ member, and 
Mr. Paul Finet, Belgian workers’ delegate, workers’ member. 

All the conclusions of the Committee were reached unanimously. 
In no case did the Committee recommend the Conference to refuse 
to admit the delegates and advisers whose credentials had been 
challenged. 

The objection to the credentials of the Argentine workers’ 
delegate and his advisers and one of the two objections to the 
credentials of the Greek workers’ delegate and his advisers were 
declared to be not receivable under paragraph 4 (c) of Article 26, 
which provides that objections shall not be receivable if they are 
“ based upon facts or allegations which the Conference, by a debate 
and a decision referring to identical facts or allegations, has already 
discussed and recognised to be irrelevant or devoid of substance ”. 

The other objection to the credentials of the Greek workers’ 
delegate and his advisers was declared to be not receivable under 
paragraph 4 (b) of Article 26 of the Standing Orders, which provides 
that an objection is not receivable if its authors remain anonymous. 

The Committee was unable to conclude that the appointments 
of the Peruvian workers’ delegate and his advisers had been made 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of the Organisa- 
tion. However, the Committee drew the attention of the Con- 
ference to the fact that its power to refuse to admit a delegate or 
adviser whom it deems not to have been appointed in accordance 
with the Constitution is of a discretionary character. Considering 
it possible that the contested appointment was made as a result 
of a misunderstanding, and taking account of the fact that the 
persons concerned exercised certain trade union functions in their 
country, the Committee was of opinion that it was not desirable 
for the Conference to exercise this power. At the same time, the 
Committee emphasised that its decision in the case under con- 
sideration was not to be considered as a precedent in future and 
that it reserved the right to re-examine the validity of the creden- 
tials of Peruvian workers’ delegates and their advisers to subsequent 
sessions of the Conference, if, during any such session, a similar 
objection were made. 
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The Credentials Committee considered four objections to the 
appointment of the French workers’ delegate. After detailed exami- 
nation of the question, the Committee rejected the objections as 
being without foundation. The Committee embodied this finding 
in a unanimous report, which was accepted by the Conference. 

The other four objections were likewise rejected by the Com- 
mittee as being irrelevant or without foundation. 

In the course of its deliberations the Credentials Committee 
ascertained that the Standing Orders of the Conference in their 
present form do not define which persons or organisations are com- 
petent to submit an objection to the appointment of a delegate 
or adviser to the Conference. The Committee therefore suggested 
that the Conference should instruct the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to undertake an examination of the 
Standing Orders of the Conference concerning this point. 

Before concluding its work, the Committee once more drew 
the attention of Governments of States Members, in connection 
with certain questions concerning the appointment of non-Govern- 
ment delegates which had been raised during its discussions, to 
their obligation under the Constitution of the Organisation to appoint 
employers’ and workers’ delegates and their advisers in agreement 
with the industrial organisations, if such organisations exist, which 
are most representative of employers and workpeople, as the case 
may be, in their respective countries. 

The conclusions reached by the Credentials Committee were 
embodied in the reports which were submitted by the Committee 
and received by the Conference. 


DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


In the discussion of the Report of the Director-General, which 
occupied ten sittings of the Conference, 88 speakers from 42 nations 
took part. Of the 42 Government speakers, seven were of ministerial 
rank ; there were 19 employers’ speakers and 27 workers’ speakers. 
Thirty-eight speakers came from the nations of the Americas, 30 
from Europe, 15 from Asia, two from Australia, two from New 
Zealand, and one from the Union of South Africa. 

At the opening of the discussion the Secretary-General expressed 
the pleasure that the Conference would feel at the accession of five 
new States Members—Burma, El Salvador, Pakistan, the Republic 
of the Philippines and Syria. Before the discussion was concluded 
the Conference had admitted a sixth new Member—Ceylon. 

It has been customary, and indeed inevitable, that the discussion 
should range over the whole political and economic situation, that it 
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should inform the Conference of national developments and new 
national legislation, that it should examine and criticise the progress 
of ratification of International Labour Conventions, that it should 
appraise the accomplishments and shortcomings of the Organisation 
during the year under review, and that the Director-General’s Report 
itself should receive, not only tributes to its value, but also com- 
plaints of its oversights and omissions. 

None of these customary features was missing. In the political 
and economic field, it was natural that the Marshall Plan should 
receive the greatest attention. In the words of one speaker, “ it was 
heartening that 16 Western European nations had banded together 
to work with each other and with the United States to increase with 
all possible speed the economic production of their countries ”. 
Optimism over the Plan and insistence on more and more production 
as the remedy for inflation and the dangers that threaten the world 
were in fact the keynote of the debate. At the same time another note 
was sounded. KRepresentatives of Eastern European countries 
regarded the Plan with misgiving and, in some cases, open hostility. 
In the words of one of them, it was “ based on the reconstruction of 
heavy industry in Germany ” and for that reason, if for no other, 
unacceptable to nations that feared a revival of German industrial 
power. Non-European speakers, though in general sympathetic, 
urged that the attempt to revive prosperity should be on an inter- 
national scale. Asian speakers in particular suggested that there 
should be such a plan for Asia, and several Latin American speakers 
regretted that preoccupation with the problems of Europe should 
result in a tendency to overlook the problems of Latin America. 
Eastern European speakers also complained that the Report showed 
a lack of interest in the great economic and social changes in Eastern 
Europe. 

Though insistence on increased production as the primordial 
necessity occurred in speech after speech, it was sometimes accom- 
panied, as, for instance, in the speech of the British Minister of 
Labour and National Service, by a reservation concerning the two 
great obstacles that lie in its way: shortage of raw materials and 
shortage of manpower. 

The French workers’ delegate went so far as to recommend the 
organisation of an international labour exchange. Though few other 
speakers proposed any concrete measures, there was general agree- 
ment that the Organisation must co-operate as closely as possible 
with all the other international agencies concerned. Several speakers 
urged controlled immigration as the remedy for the problems of 
displaced persons. 

On the subject of the direct activities of the Organisation, a large 
number of delegates expressed their satisfaction at the success of the 
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Preparatory Asian Regional Conference, with its promise for the 
future, and at the beginning of operations in the Near and Middle 
East, as evidenced by the Regional Meeting held in Istanbul. This 
point of view was particularly advanced by representatives of newly 
admitted Members belonging to the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Criticisms were directed most particularly against the slow rate 
of progress in the ratification of International Labour Conventions. 
This unsatisfactory situation was attributed by one speaker to lower 
social and economic standards, accentuated by the war, as well 
as by a not wholly unjustifiable fear of what the future may bring. 
Another critic maintained that the remedy lay in drafting Conven- 
tions with much less detail. 

Other complaints were that the Report did not give a sufficiently 
complete account of social measures adopted during the year under 
review and that fuller treatment of social security was especially 
desirable. 

The recent revision of the Constitution was no doubt the reason 
why constitutional questions and proposals scarcely figured in the 
debate, though from one quarter was heard the revived demand for 
an alteration in the voting power, so as to give to the workers’ 
delegates votes equal to the combined votes of the Governments and 
employers. It was also urged that Governments should consult 
employers’ and workers’ organisations without fail in the nomination 
of members of Industrial Committees—to the success of which, 
incidentally, several tributes were paid. 

Towards the end of the discussion, one speaker expressed some 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which the debate had touched 
upon such a multiplicity of subjects and suggested that it might 
usefully be concentrated in future by dividing it into two parts, the 
first to be devoted to a definite but wide subject, chosen by the 
Governing Body, and the second to the great international prob- 
lems of the times. 

Almost every speaker in the debate expressed regret at the 
coming retirement of Mr. Edward Phelan, admiration of the great 
services that he has rendered to the Organisation, pleasure at the 
appointment of Mr. David A. Morse and confidence in the future of 
the Office under Mr. Morse’s direction. 

The Director-General began his reply by pointing out that many 
Governments had been expected to find considerable difficulty in 
sending delegations to San Francisco. Nevertheless, there was a large 
attendance, which was a striking proof of the continuing vitality 
of the Organisation. 

In his view, the criticisms of neglect or inadequate treatment 
in his Report were essentially constructive ; the volume of demand 
for action by the Organisation was proof of its efficacy. To trans- 
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form the Report into something like a social year book, however, 
would produce a volume of enormous size, which would be docu- 
mentary and not analytical. 

The proposal to concentrate the debate upon a single subject 
was in one sense effected already by the practice of placing ques- 
tions on the agenda for preliminary general discussion. But the 
Conference was an international forum in which Members could 
raise whatever questions seemed to them to merit attention. Those 
questions inevitably tended to be miscellaneous, yet the procedure 
had great value. 

The Report had itself pointed out that any survey covering a 
particular twelve months must necessarily be unbalanced. It drew 
special attention to Asia and to the Near and Middle East for the 
reason that during the year regional conferences had been held 
there. But it should not be concluded that they replaced or over- 
shadowed the Organisation’s work in Latin America. The work 
was continuous, for all regions, whether or not one particular 
regional conference got the limelight in a particular year. 

The conferences in Asia and the Near and Middle East were 
only a beginning. A Conference on Factory Inspection was to 
meet later in the year in Ceylon, and an Asian Conference was to 
meet in China early in 1950, for the preparation of which a mis- 
sion to visit Asian countries was now being organised. 

One of the chief regional problems was industrialisation. It was 
fair to claim that I1.L.0. discussions had helped to place that 
problem in its true perspective; the industrialisation of under- 
industrialised countries was an international necessity if a higher 
standard of living throughout the world was to be achieved. This 
was an example of the manner in which the work of the I.L.O. 
and of the economic organs of the United Nations geared in with 
one another. 

The gravity of the dissensions and divisions with which the 
world was afflicted at this time made the earnest pursuit of interna- 
tional collaboration of vital importance and vital interest to all ; 
and the objectives of the I.L.0., better conditions of labour and 
higher standards of living, knew no boundaries of political, economic 
or ideological division. For that reason, the presence of delega- 
tions from the countries of Eastern Europe was welcomed even 
by those who differed vigorously with some of the opinions that 
those delegations expressed. The foundation of social legislation 
in Eastern European countries was laid in the inter-war period 
and was in fact derived from the work of the I.L.O. In its recent 
developments, I.L.O. experts had given technical assistance. Office 
missions to lay the foundations for the supply of information had 
also visited a number of these countries. 
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The International Labour Organisation would be at the service 
of all, but at the orders of- none. However much Governments 
might be divided on issues which the I1.L.0. was not called upon 
to arbitrate or resolve, such division did not define I.L.O. policy, 
and to represent it as so doing was to weaken one of the few remain- 
ing bases on which unity of effort could still be preserved and in 
the future be strengthened. 

There still seemed to be some misunderstanding about the 
relations of the I.L.O. with the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The 1.L.0. was not a trade union, and still less a rival to any trade 
union organisation. But its Constitution gave to the representatives 
of organised workers a place and status which was given to them 
in no other institution, national or international. There was thus 
what might be called a duality of interest. Ways had fortunately 
been found which were generally acceptable to establish close 
working relations between the I.L.0. and the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, so that there should not be in future that distor- 
tion and duplication of effort which could occur when roundabout 
procedures were employed to refer to this body questions which 
could and should be brought to it directly. 

In conclusion, the Director-General referred to his successor, 
Mr. David A. Morse, as one whom he believed to have the courage, 
the ability and the personality to carry his burden with a degree of 
success which would lead the Organisation to new heights of 
triumphant achievement. He also expressed his gratitude to the 
Chairman of the Governing Body, the President of the Conference, 
the staff of the I.L.0., and past and present members of the 
Governing Body. 

The Organisation embodied in its aims and in its action some 
of the most profound aspirations of mankind—aspirations for 
liberty and social justice—and it would live as long as those aspira- 
tions were potent. That was why it survived the war, why it was 
destined to grow and flourish, and why he was leaving it with 
unbounded faith in its future. 


FINANCIAL AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 


The Finance Committee of Government Representatives, con- 
sisting of one Government representative of each State Member 
represented at the Conference, met from 29 June to 5 July with 
Mr. Lall (India) as chairman and reporter and Mr. Meoz (Vene- 
zuela) as vice-chairman. 

Meetings of the Committee were attended by the Chairman 
of the Governing Body, Mr. Luis Alvarado, and the employers’ 
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and workers’ vice-chairmen, Sir John Forbes Watson and 
Mr. Jouhaux. 


Budget for 1949 


The Director-General, in introducing the budget estimates, 
said that in accordance with the desire expressed by the Com- 
mittee last year the Committee had been supplied in the report 
on financial and budgetary questions with much fuller background 
material than in previous years together with, in accordance with 
the decision of the Governing Body, the full text of the speech 
he had made to the Finance Committee of the Governing Body 
outlining the general financial position of the Organisation. He 
pointed out that the original budget estimates submitted by the 
Governing Body amounted to $5,109,270 and the supplementary 
estimate to $76,269, making a total estimate for 1949 of $5,185,539. 
The estimates which he had laid before the Governing Body had 
been reduced by the Governing Body by $480,540, which indicated 
that there had been a careful examination and considerable pruning 
of the estimates he had submitted. He had accepted that reduction 
because, in arriving at the budget of the I.L.0., account had to 
be taken of two series of considerations and an equitable balance 
struck between them. On the one side, the estimates represented 
the amount which it would seem desirable and necessary to have 
in order to carry out the decisions of the Conference and the Govern- 
ing Body as to the tasks which the I.L.O. ought to perform. On 
the other hand, account had to be taken of the financial ability of 
Governments to provide resources for that work, particularly at 
a time like the present when financial and economic difficulties 
were very great. 

At the opening of the general discussion on the budget estimates 
Sir John Forbes Watson said that he considered that the Con- 
ference should set up a Finance Committee including representa- 
tives of employers and workers to undertake a discussion of the 
budget proposals submitted by the Governing Body before the 
Finance Committee of Government Representatives started its work. 
It was desirable that employers’ and workers’ representatives at 
the Conference who were not members of the Governing Body 
should have an opportunity of discussing in detail the budget 
estimates. In view of the difficulty experienced by States in con- 
tributing to the budget, the amount which States were requested 
to contribute to the budget should be the minimum necessary. 
Contributions to the budget were provided from public money 
paid by the taxpayers of the States Members, and it was necessary 
therefore that the budget estimates should be most carefully 
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scrutinised. There had been no detailed examination of any chapter 
in the budget by the Governing Body Finance Committee, dis- 
cussion having taken the form of two days’ general discussion. He 
hoped that the Committee would express the view that the Finance 
Committee of the Governing Body should decide to set up the 
working party which he had proposed. 

In the general discussion representatives of the following Govern- 
ments took part: Australia, Burma, Canada, China, Denmark, 
France, India, Norway, Pakistan, Switzerland, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, and the United States of America. 

It was agreed on all sides that it was necessary to provide the 
I.L.0. with the financial resources necessary to carry out its work. 
Some members would have liked to see a smaller budget. This 
was partly because at a time when States found extreme difficulty 
in obtaining hard currencies to meet their international obligations 
or even to buy food for their people, every increase in contribu- 
tions became a hardship and should therefore be examined with 
the greatest care. The time could not be far distant when attacks 
would be made on the budgets of international agencies, which 
had multiplied to such an extent, and when that time came the 
I.L.0O. must be in a position to show that there was no point at 
which its budget could be contracted. 

Several speakers urged the importance of making every effort 
to ensure a 100 per cent. collection of contributions, and in this 
connection emphasis was laid on the importance of the strict applica- 
tion of the provision in the Constitution penalising non-payment 
of arrears (Article 13, paragraph 4). Several speakers emphasised 
the importance of augmenting the Working Capital Fund. The 
Committee noted that at present only 19 States Members had 
shares in the Working Capital Fund and it urged that in accord- 
ance with the resolution adopted by the Conference last year States 
Members who at present have no share in the Fund should place 
an appropriate amount to their credit in the Fund. Several speakers 
expressed satisfaction at the steps that had been taken t oward 
securing closer co-operation with the United Nations on financial 
and budgetary matters. 

The Committee noted that the Finance Committee of the Govern- 
ing Body had under consideration proposals to ensure that in future 
the estimates submitted by the Director-General should be sub- 
jected to more detailed study and examination. Without wishing 
to interfere in any way with the right of the Governing Body to 
adopt whatever procedure it deemed most appropriate, the Com- 
mittee believed that the Conference would welcome any steps which 
the Governing Body or its Finance Committee might decide to take 
in this direction. 
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The Committee then adopted the proposed budget estimates, 
chapter by chapter. In the course of the adoption of the chapters 
additional information was requested on certain points, and this 
was provided. The Committee then adopted the scale of contri- 
butions for 1949. 

The Committee agreed that it would be desirable for the Govern- 
ing Body to arrange, before the next session of the Conference, 
when the 1950 budget would be adopted, for a full review of the 
system of allocating the expenses of the I.L.O. among States Mem- 
bers, and that in the light of such a review the possibility of removing 
existing inequities should be examined. 

The report of the Finance Committee of Government Repre- 
sentatives was considered by the Conference in plenary sitting on 
10 July. The Reporter, in recommending to the Conference the 
adoption of the budget for 1949, pointed out that the total 1949 
budget is about 12 per cent. higher than the budget, plus sup- 
plementary credit, of 1948. As against this, as a result of the increase 
in the total number of units, the value of the unit increased by 
only 7.36 per cent. in 1949 over the previous year. In other words, 
the increase in contributions had been very much less than the 
increase in actual expenditure. 

Sir John Forbes Watson drew attention to the fact that five 
States Members were more than two years in arrears with their 
contributions and emphasised the importance of a detailed examina- 
tion of the budget to avoid claims being made on States for con- 
tributions which were greater than they could afford. He con- 
sidered that the budget showed a tendency to over-budgeting, 
and he emphasised the necessity for the strict application of the 
rule requiring the presentation of an estimate of cost with every 
project involving new expenditure. Turning to the question of the 
privileges and immunities of the staff, he gave figures of the average 
salaries paid to I.L.O. officials, free of tax, compared them with 
the level of salaries in his own country, and urged that every 
I.L.O. official should pay tax according to the country in which he 
resided, and expressed the certainty that the countries concerned 
would refund to the Organisation the tax they collected. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the Director-General’s Report would in future 
include some reference to finance. Mr. Rappard associated himself 
with the spirit of Sir John Forbes Watson’s proposals. Mr. Jouhaux 
said that the Conference which had heard criticisms regarding the 
position of the officials should also take account of their effort and 
devotion. 

After the Reporter had replied to the discussion the Conference 
adopted by 124 votes to nil, with two abstentions, the following 
resolution : 
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In virtue of the Financial Regulations the Conference passes for the 31st financial 
period ending 31 December 1949 the budget of expenditure of the International 
Labour Organisation amounting to $5,215,539 and the budget of income amount- 
ing to $5,215,539 and resolves that the budget of income from States Members 
shall be allocated among them in accordance with the scale of contributions recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee of Government Representatives. 


Other Financial and Administrative Matters 


The Conference also passed the accounts for 1947, adopted certain 
amendments to the Staff Pensions Regulations, adopted a resolution 
concerning the contributions payable to the Staff Pensions Fund, 
elected members and substitute members of the Administrative 
Board of the Staff Pensions Fund, and elected a Judge and Deputy- 
Judge of the Administrative Tribunal. The Conference also adopted 
a resolution under paragraph 4 of Article 13 of the Constitution, 
permitting Bulgaria, whose arrears of contribution exceed the 
amount of the contributions due from it for the preceding two 
years, to vote at the Conference, and took decisions relating to 
arrangements for the payment of arrears of contributions due by 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Liberia. 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


The Conference appointed a special committee for the purpose 
of examining the measures taken by the Members of the Organisation 
with a view to implementing the provisions of Conventions ratified 
by them. This committee, which, as a result of the coming into 
foree of the new Constitution, will henceforward be called the 
Committee on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations, 
consisted of 28 members (14 Government, seven employers and seven 
workers). It appointed as its chairman Mr. Jorge Weltz, Chilean 
Government member, and as its vice-chairmen, Mr. Kuntschen, 
Swiss employers’ member, and Mr. Romualdi, United States workers’ 
member. Mr. Kaufmann, Swiss Government member, was appointed 
reporter. 

In accordance with its customary procedure, the Committee 
took as the basis of its work the summary of annual reports sub- 
mitted in pursuance of Article 22 of the Constitution, the report 
of the Committee of Experts on the application of Conventions, the 
annual reports received from certain Governments. too late for 
examination by the Committee of Experts, supplementary inform- 
ation received from certain Governments in response to observations 
made by the Committee of Experts, and tables indicating the 
position of ratifications and votes cast by Government delegates, 
with a commentary by the Office. 
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The Committee decided to proceed in the first place to a general 
discussion of the problems raised by the supervision of the application 
of Conventions. It then studied the annual reports received too late 
for examination by the Committee of Experts, and finally took up 
for consideration the observations made by the Committee of 
Experts in connection with each Convention. The number of reports 
which should have been submitted in conformity with Article 22 of 
the Constitution for the period 1 October 1946 to 30 September 1947 
was 763. The total number of reports actually received (exclusive 
of seven voluntary reports submitted by New Zealand) was 630. 
Thus 133 reports were lacking (though of these, 72 were actually 
submitted in the course of the Conference). The number of reports 
submitted was greater than that of the preceding year, and a distinct 
progress was evident. Nevertheless, a large number of reports were 
not submitted at the proper time or were far from being complete 
and self-explanatory ; a number of States Members have for several 
years failed to submit reports at all in spite of the reminders addressed 
to them. The Committee invited the Government delegates of such 
of these States as were represented at the Conference to come before 
it and to furnish the information desired. The Government delegates 
of most of these States appeared in due course before the Committee 
to give the explanations which had been requested and at the same 
time submitted the memoranda due from their respective Govern- 
ments. 

As in the preceding year, the Committee set up a subcommittee 
to examine those reports which had been received too late for 
examination by the Committee of Experts. 

As a result of the coming into force, on 20 April 1948, of the 
amended Constitution, new tasks are assigned to the Committee 
and new obligations are imposed upon the States Members in connec- 
tion with Conventions and Recommendations. The Constitution 
provides henceforward for a much more extensive supervision both 
of the application of ratified Conventions and of the steps taken in 
respect of unratified Conventions. The Committee expressed the 
hope that these new provisions would advance the work of reform 
carried on by the Organisation and in particular trusted that the 
representative organisations of employers and workers, to which 
the annual reports must in future be communicated, would furnish 
effective aid both with regard to the verification of strict conformity 
of national legislation with the terms of Conventions and with 
regard to the examination of the practical application of that 
legislation. 

Certain observations formulated by the Committee of Experts 
roused particular interest in the Committee. There continue to 
exist too many divergencies between national legislation and the 
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terms of ratified international Conventions; even though such 
divergencies may be of secondary importance, it is the duty of 
Members of the Organisation to ensure complete and exact conformity 
between their national law and practice and the terms of the Conven- 
tions. More serious still are those cases, fortunately few in number, 
in which no legislation exists in the field covered by the relevant 
Convention. In such cases non-ratification would be preferable to a 
ratification to which no effect is given. Not only is the object of the 
Convention not attained, but such action undermines respect for 
international obligations solemnly undertaken. 

As the report of the Committee emphasises, “ the vitality of the 
International Labour Organisation and the authority it enjoys 
depend upon the degree of responsibility with which each State 
Member fulfils its obligations, particularly those relating to the 
scrupulous application of the Conventions it has ratified”. 

Special attention was given to the application of Conventions 
in non-metropolitan territories, a subject which had been dealt 
with in a study submitted by the Office to the Committee of Experts 
in connection with the application of Conventions in those territories 
for the period 1939-1947. Representatives of a certain number of 
Governments attended in order to furnish information which had 
been requested by the experts, and the Committee accepted the 
proposal of the experts that Governments should be requested to 
furnish in their reports for the period 1948-49, and at five-yearly 
intervals thereafter, precise information on the degree of self- 
government of territories for whose international relations they are 
responsible. 

The Committee examined the tables originally presented by 
Sir John Forbes Watson to show the position of ratifications and 
votes cast by Government delegates and submitted this year after 
having been brought up to date and supplemented by the Office. 
It was decided to maintain the order of presentation fixed by the 
originator of the tables, and to append them to the report, it being 
understood that the tables would continue to be brought up to date 
and submitted to the Committee from year to year. 

The Report of the Committee on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations was adopted unanimously by the Confer- 
ence. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ORGANISATION 


The Conference had before it for final decision, in accordance with 
the double-discussion procedure, a Convention and a Recommenda- 
tion concerning the organisation of the employment service, and 
proposals for revision of the Convention (No. 34) concerning fee- 
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charging employment agencies, 1933. These two questions were 
referred by the Conference to a committee, of which the chairman 
was Mr. Altman, Polish Government Member; the vice-chairmen 
were Mr. Reid, United States employers’ member, and Mr. Valerga, 
Argentine workers’ member. Miss Smieton, United Kingdom 
Government member, was named as the reporter on the question of 
employment service organisation. The committee consisted of 60 
members—30 Government members and 15 employers’ and workers’ 
members respectively. 

The first report of the committee dealt with employment service 
organisation. The committee reaffirmed the belief, stated in the course 
of the first discussion the previous year, that there should be a 
Convention setting out the main principles on which an employment 
service should be based, and a Recommendation containing detailed 
guidance on the means for providing an efficient service. The 
committee endeavoured to ensure, in preparing the texts for sub- 
mission to the Conference, that, while safeguarding essential principles 
and leaving no doubt as to the precise obligation entailed, the 
Convention should be sufficiently flexible to meet the widely differing 
administrative systems and stages of development of the many 
countries concerned. The question which gave rise to the longest 
discussion, first in the committee and then in the full Conference, 
in connection with both the Convention and the Recommendation, 
was the policy to be adopted concerning the referring of workers to 
employment in cases of labour disputes, substandard wages and 
conditions of work or discrimination based on matters unrelated 
to vocational or physical qualifications. 

In presenting the report of the committee to the Conference, 
the reporter drew attention to the view unanimously expressed 
that an employment service as provided for in the Convention 
would be of the greatest value in the economic life of those countries 
which adopt it. She added : “ The employment service is a voluntary 
service and depends therefore for its effectiveness on its own efficiency, 
on the one hand, and on the use which is made of it by employers 
and workers, on the other. It is the more encouraging, therefore, 
to be able to report that on none of the important questions of 
principle included in the Convention was there any substantial 
disagreement between the three groups on the committee.” 

The Convention concerning the organisation of the employment 
service was adopted by the Conference by 129 votes to nil, with 
seven abstentions, and the Recommendation was adopted by 102 
votes to 24, with four abstentions. 

Article 1 of the Convention, as adopted by the Conference, 
presents a positive statement calling for the maintenance of a free 
public employment service whose essential duty shall be to ensure, 
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in co-operation with other public and private bodies concerned, the 
best possible organisation of the employment market as an integral 
part of the national programme for the achievement and main- 
tenance of full employment and the development and use of pro- 
ductive measures. In the course of the discussion in the committee, 
the employers’ members, supported by the Indian, Pakistan, South 
African and United States Government members, had proposed 
the replacement of the words “full employment ” by the words 
“high level of employment ” on the ground that it was unduly 
optimistic to consider that an employment service could always 
ensure full employment. The amendment, which had been opposed 
by the workers’ members and the Australian, Belgian, Cuban 
and New Zealand Government members, was rejected by the 
committee. 

After defining the basic function of an employment service, the 
Convention goes on to define, in general terms, the methods of 
organisation to be adopted, and the specific duties to be under- 
taken by the employment service in each country. 

Thus, Article 2 provides that the employment service shall 
consist of a national system of employment offices under the direction 
of a national authority. This wording was adopted after discussion 
in the committee upon the exact meaning of the words initially 
proposed by the Office, that the service should consist of employment 
offices “ under the control of a central authority ”. The wording 
adopted was designed to cover both unitary and federal systems of 
government. The way in which the service should be organised, 
through the institution of a network of local and regional offices, 
is provided for in Article 3 of the Convention. 

Article 4, which provides for the participation of representatives 
of employers and workers in the organisation and operation of the 
employment service, gave rise to some difference of view in the 
committee. The South African Government member proposed 
that there should be co-operation of other interests as well as of 
employers and workers, and that the appointment of advisory 
committees should be voluntary and not mandatory. The workers’ 
members urged that the committees should have “ at least advisory 
functions ”, stating that in some countries committees have been 
set up with functions that are not merely advisory. After the 
rejection of the various amendments proposed, the original text 
that had been submitted by the Office was adopted by the committee, 
and ultimately by the Conference. This text provides that suitable 
arrangements shall be made through advisory committees for the 
co-operation of representatives of employers and workers in the 
organisation and operation of the employment service and in the 
development of employment service policy. The representation is to 
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be on an equal basis, and in addition to national advisory committees 
there will, if necessary, be regional and local committees. 

The discussion concerning referral policies took place in the first 
instance with respect to Article 5 of the Convention. The Office had 
proposed that the general policy of the employment service in regard 
to the referring of workers should be formulated after consultation 
with representatives of employers and workers through the advisory 
committees provided for in the previous article. In addition, it had 
suggested a second paragraph to indicate that the employment 
service, after such consultation, should frame rules to determine its 
policy concerning the referring of workers to employment when 
there is a labour dispute in an establishment, and in respect of 
employment in an establishment where the wages and conditions 
of work fall below the standard defined by law or regulation, collective 
agreement, or prevailing practice. The Australian Government 
member on the committee proposed that the second paragraph 
should be revised so as to set forth a definite policy requiring that 
employment services observe strict neutrality in the case of employ- 
ment in an establishment where there is a dispute, and not refer 
workers to employment in respect of which the wages or conditions 
of work were substandard. The workers’ members, and the Cuban, 
Polish and New Zealand Government members, supported this point 
of view. The Belgian Government member proposed that the 
employment service should determine its own policy concerning 
employment affected by a labour dispute, after compulsory consulta- 
tion of employers and workers. The United Kingdom, Indian, 
Burmese, Pakistan and Swiss Government members and the employ- 
ers’ members were opposed to this proposal, while the South African 
and French Government members could not accept certain parts of 
the Australian proposal. 

The amendment was rejected, and the Swiss and United Kingdom 
Government members then suggested that the whole question of 
policy determination in the case of disputes or substandard conditions 
was inappropriate for inclusion in the Convention, and proposed 
that it be referred to the Recommendation. This procedure was 
accepted and the Convention provision was limited to the first part 
of the Office text, providing for the formulation of a general policy 
in regard to the referring of workers after consultation with the 
advisory committees of employers and workers. 

When the provision in respect of the Recommendation was 
considered, in the committee and in the full Conference, the same 
divergence of opinion was evident. The Office text for the Recom- 
mendation provided for the observance by the employment service 
of strict neutrality in respect of an establishment where there is a 
labour dispute, and for the acceptance of the policy that workers 
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should not be referred to employment where the conditions were 
below standard, or in respect of which there was unfair discrimination 
against applicants on grounds of race, colour, sex or religion, or 
which the competent authority considered unsuitable for other 
reasons. The Australian Government proposed to remove the 
responsibility from the employment service in dealing with the 
question of discrimination, by stipulating that the service should 
always do its best to fulfil employers’ specifications in referring 
workers to vacancies. The United Kingdom Government considered 
that the text proposed by the Office would involve the employment 
service in matters which were not its strict concern, and that rules 
for the referring of workers to employment should be drafted by the 
employment service of each country in the light of its own circum- 
stances after consultation with employers and workers. After a full 
discussion, the committee ultimately maintained the substance of 
the Office text with respect to labour disputes and substandard 
wages and working conditions, and adopted a compromise text 
concerning discrimination, stating that the employment service 
should not itself discriminate against applicants on grounds of race, 
colour, sex or belief. 

The question was again discussed in the plenary session of the 
Conference, where the United Kingdom Government delegate pro- 
posed an amendment to the provision under which the employment 
service should “not refer workers to employment” which was 
substandard with respect to wages or conditions of work. The 
United Kingdom amendment provided that the employment service 
should “observe strict neutrality in the case of ” such employ- 
ment. The United Kingdom delegate explained that his amend- 
ment was “ designed to meet the difficulties of the workers on the 
one hand and Governments on the other, and also to meet the 
difficulties which employers may find who want to make use of 
the employment service but may find in certain circumstances 
that the employment service does not refer workers to them ”. 
The United Kingdom proposal was rejected by the Conference, and 
the paragraph as proposed by the committee was included in the 
Recommendation as adopted. 

The specific duties of the employment service are outlined in 
Article 6 of the Convention. The Office had prepared a text which 
took account of the decisions of the Conference in its first discus- 
sion of the question in 1947, providing that the service should be 
responsible for assisting workers to find suitable employment and 
employers to find suitable workers, and accordingly to develop 
rules for registering workers seeking employment and analysing 
their qualifications, for obtaining details concerning job vacancies, 
for referring workers to available employment, and for organising 
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an effective system of clearance. The text also provided, in agree- 
ment with the 1947 Conference’s conclusions, for measures for 
promoting mobility of labour, and in particular for facilitating 
occupational and geographical mobility, and for facilitating tempo- 
rary transfers of workers from one area to another. In the course 
of the discussion in the committee, the Italian Government and 
Italian employers’ members proposed to add to the measures to 
facilitate mobility a new provision concerning the migration of 
workers. This suggestion reflected the deep concern of Italy with 
problems of migration and the desire of the Italian representatives 
to bring the employment services into the migration field. After 
an exchange of views in the committee as to the way in which 
such a provision should be drafted so as to make it suitable for 
inclusion in a Convention, it was agreed to include among the duties 
of the employment service measures to facilitate any movement 
of workers from one country to another which may have been 
approved by the Governments concerned. More detailed provisions 
for applying such measures were, as will be seen below, added to 
the Recommendation. 

The Cuban Government member also proposed that a new clause 
should be added to Article 6, providing that in those cases in 
which, according to an agreement between employers and workers, 
the employers have undertaken to apply to a given union for the 
workers they need, such an agreement would be respected, but that 
the application should be made through the employment service, 
which should refer the workers to the employers concerned. This 
amendment was designed to reconcile the compulsory system used 
in Cuba with the voluntary principle of the Convention. Follow- 
ing discussion, however, the amendment was withdrawn. 

The balance of Article 6 provides for the collection and analysis 
of information on employment market conditions and trends, and 
for the co-operation of the employment service in the administration 
of unemployment insurance and assistance for measures for the relief 
of the unemployed, and finally, for assistance to be given by the 
employment service to other public and private bodies in social 
and economic planning, so as to ensure a favourable employment 
situation. 

Article 7 deals with special arrangements to be made for facilitat- 
ing employment in special occupations and industries, and in meeting 
the needs of disabled persons. 

Article 8 provides for initiating and developing special arrange- 
ments for juveniles within the framework of the employment and 
vocational guidance services. This article gave rise to considerable 
discussion concerning its drafting, although the substance was 
accepted by all. 
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Other articles of the Convention deal with the staffing of the 
employment service, methods of furthering its use by employers 
and workers on a voluntary basis, and the co-operation of the 
public employment services with private agencies not conducted 
with a view to profit. These provisions did not give rise to any 
detailed discussion, and were adopted unanimously both in the 
committee and in the Conference. 

The Recommendation adopted supplements the Convention, 
gives detailed rules amplifying the principles outlined in the Con- 
vention, and provides methods for their application. The discus- 
sion that took place regarding rules for the referring of workers 
to employment has already been noted. The only other question 
which gave rise to a discussion of substance was a suggestion which 
had already been discussed in connection with the Convention, 
concerning the role of the employment service in facilitating migra- 
tion. The Italian employers’ members proposed to add to the 
Recommendation a provision concerning the collection, in co- 
operation with the International Labour Office, and with other 
institutions and organisations as appropriate, of all information 
relating to applications for work and vacancies which cannot be 
filled nationally in order to promote the immigration or emigration 
of workers able to satisfy, as far as possible, the said applications 
and vacancies. This provision, with some slight changes in drafting, 
was accepted by the Conference. 


REVISION OF THE CONVENTION 
CONCERNING FEE-CHARGING EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


The question of the revision of the Convention (No. 34) con- 
cerning fee-charging employment agencies was referred to the 
same committee which dealt with employment service organisation. 
The report submitted to the Conference by the Office proposed 
certain changes which did not affect the principle of the Conven- 
tion but were intended to overcome difficulties encountered in its 
application. 

At the outset of the discussion the employers’ members of the 
committee proposed a far-reaching amendment. The Office text, 
reproducing the terms of the 1933 Convention, provided for the 
abolition of fee-charging employment agencies except in certain 
clearly defined cases in which they would be authorised to con- 
tinue to operate under State control. The amendment submitted 
by the employers proposed that fee-charging employment agencies 
should not be abolished but should be regulated. In support of 
their proposal employers’ members pointed out that fee-charging 
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agencies played a useful part in the placing of workers, as was 
obvious from the fact that they continued to exist in spite of a 
free public employment service. They were therefore of the opinion 
that these agencies should be allowed to continue to operate but 
that in order to prevent abuses they should be brought under 
adequate governmental control. 

After some discussion, in the course of which the workers’ mem- 
bers opposed the amendment, the latter was adopted by 26 votes 
to 24 and the article as thus amended was adopted by 22 votes 
to 21. The committee instructed its drafting committee to redraft 
the text in the light of the adoption of the employers’ amendment. 

The text submitted by the drafting committee differed from that 
of the Office on the following essential points : 


(1) In its Article 2 it provided for the control instead of the 
abolition of fee-charging employment agencies, and made them 
subject to the conditions which were laid down in paragraph 4 of 
Article 3 of the Office text, and which in that text applied to the 
agencies which were to be allowed to continue to operate under 
exemption from the general rule of abolition which it was proposed 
to adopt. 


(2) This involved the following consequential amendment of 
the Office text: Article 7 of that text provided that information 
would be supplied in the annual reports concerning the exceptions 
allowed, the agencies concerned and the arrangements for their 
supervision. The text as amended in accordance with the proposals 
of the employers’ members, which did not involve abolition of fee- 
charging agencies and consequently made no provision for exceptions, 
merely proposed in the corresponding article that the reports should 
contain information concerning fee-charging agencies and the 
measures taken for their supervision. 


On a record vote the amended draft of the Convention revised in 
accordance with the proposals of the employers’ members was rejected 
by 39 votes to 35 with 5 abstentions. The committee was of opinion 
that since the decision resulted in the retention of the 1933 Convention 
unamended it was desirable that the question should be further 
considered as soon as possible. The committee unanimously adopted 
the following proposed resolution for submission to the Conference : 

The Conference decides to place on the agenda of the next session of the Inter- 


national Labour Conference the question of the revision of the Fee-Charging 
Employment Agencies Convention, 1933. 


When presenting the committee’s report in plenary sitting the 
reporter of the committee emphasised the difficulties which had 
been encountered and said that the general opinion had been that 
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the best solution would be to permit the Office to consult the Govern- 
ments before the next session of the Conference in order to ensure a 
thorough examination of the question. 

Mr. Hauck, French Government delegate, expressed the dis- 
appointment felt by his Government on finding that the Conference 
had not been able “ to adopt a Convention which would put an end 
to the exploitation from which the workers had been suffering for 
so many years at the hands of the fee-charging employment agencies ” 
and thus to “ take a further step in social progress ”. 

Mr. Reed, employers’ adviser, United States, reminded the 
Conference that the votes taken on the question of revision, “ while 
close, were regularly taken and definitely expressed a statement 
of opinion ”. The Convention had been ratified by only six countries 
and the employers’ group opposed the idea “ of abolishing by legis- 
lation any business enterprise which is not an illegal or improper 
enterprise ”. 

On a record vote the Conference adopted by 117 votes to nil 
with one abstention the proposed resolution submitted by the 
committee. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND EMPLOYMENT COUNSELLING 


Vocational guidance figured as an item on the agenda for the 
first time, at this session, although incidental allusion to the subject 
had been made in various Conference decisions from 1929 on. The 
question was referred to the same committee which dealt with the 
organisation of the employment service. Mr. Bland, Australian 
Government member, was appointed reporter, and in addition to 
the 60 members of the committee a representative of the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
attended. 

Draft conclusions relating to the adoption of a Recommendation 
had been prepared by the Office and were taken as a basis for a first 
discussion under the double-discussion procedure. It was agreed 
unanimously both in committee and in plenary session that inter- 
national regulations were desirable, that they should in fact take 
the form proposed, and that the question should be placed upon 
the agenda of the next session with a view to a final decision upon 
such a Recommendation. The Conference also adopted conclusions, 
submitted to it by the committee, which are designed, after further 
consultation of Governments, to guide the Office in drafting a text 
to serve as a basis for the second discussion. These conclusions 
covered general principles, technical methods of major importance 
and appropriate administrative processes. They reflected much 
common ground discovered by the discussion, but the drafting was 
eft sufficiently flexible to permit of such alternative national 
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approaches as would not endanger the dual objective of vocational 
guidance. This objective was defined at the outset as that of assisting 
in choice of occupation in such a way as to safeguard and promote 
the individual’s wellbeing on the one hand, and on the other hand 
to make the best possible use of manpower resources. To avoid 
confusion it was decided that the term “ vocational guidance ” 
would be used for assistance to young persons and the term “ employ- 
ment counselling ” for similar assistance to adults. 

It was recognised that vocational guidance should be a continuous 
process, starting during the period of general education and ending 
only when the young worker was established in a job proving satis- 
factory for him. Various methods were listed as suitable for use at 
appropriate stages. These included personal interviewing, the 
provision of industrial and occupational information, the use of 
school, training or work records, medical examination and psycho- 
logical and aptitude testing. There was general agreement that 
medical examination for the purpose of guidance should be as 
thorough as circumstances permit and that where defects were 
revealed the individual should be put in touch with facilities for 
treatment. It was evident that in some countries psychological 
and aptitude testing was held in high esteem as a tried and established 
method of vocational guidance, while in others it was considered 
only as a potentially useful science not yet sufficiently developed 
to warrant widespread or compulsory use. In other areas again, 
facilities for such testing would not be available for many years to 
come. It was agreed that in any case, whatever stage of develop- 
ment had been reached, there would always be room for experiment, 
and a compromise was reached by advocating the use of these 
methods on an experimental basis. While the desirability of voca- 
tional guidance for all young persons was made plain, the principle 
of voluntary recourse to the guidance services was adhered to, 
despite a plea by the French Government member for compulsory 
recourse to the services without obligation on the individual to 
follow the advice given. Certain categories of young people standing 
in particular need of guidance were specifically mentioned, those in 
rural areas, the mentally or physically handicapped and those with 
personality problems. It was also stressed that assistance should be 
practical and that young people should not only be advised on their 
career at an appropriate stage but should be put in touch with those 
able to help them on to the next stage of training or employ- 
ment. 

The text was so drafted that at every stage all those who could 
make a useful contribution to the formulation or application of 
vocational guidance policy would have ample opportunity and 
encouragement to do so. While primary responsibility was to be 
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entrusted to either the education or the employment service author- 
ity, both authorities and all other organisations and services con- 
cerned with the transition of young persons from school to work, 
including those bodies responsible for vocational training, are called 
upon to work out a coherent policy and assist in its application. 
The rights and responsibilities of parents and the appropriate 
functions of private vocational guidance organisations are safe- 
guarded. 

The provisions for employment counselling are somewhat similar, 
although there is of course no parallel to the preliminary vocational 
guidance. The responsibility for this service to adults is attributed 
to the public employment service. Among the categories for whom 
counselling is considered particularly appropriate are adults entering 
employment for the first time, those unemployed for a long period 
or through industrial change, technicians, professional workers, 
salaried employees and executive staff, and those embarking on 
training or retraining courses paid for out of public funds. 

The text adopted deals also with the necessary background 
of research work, analysis of results achieved, development and 
standardisation of methods and materials, the staffing of the services 
and the necessity for promoting wide public understanding of the 
purposes, principles and methods of vocational guidance and employ- 
ment counselling. 


WAGES 


In order to give the Conference the opportunity of considering 
for the first time the whole field of wages policy in relation to econo- 
mic and social policy in general, the Governing Body decided to 
include the general subject of wages in the agenda of the Conference 
in the same way as the question of employment was included in the 
agenda of the 27th Session (Paris, 1945), i.e., so as to enable a com- 
mittee of the Conference to be set up to consider it, though not with 
a view to the adoption at the 31st Session of a Convention or Recom- 
mendation. 

The central importance of problems of wage policy has been recog- 
nised both by the framers of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation ! and by the International Labour Conference 





1“ The provision of an adequate living wage ” and “ recognition of the principle 
of equal remuneration for work of equal value” figure prominently among the 
objectives of the International Labour Organisation set forth in the Preamble to 
its Constitution. Moreover in the Declaration of Philadelphia, which is now included 
as an annex to the Constitution, the International Labour Conference recognises 
“the solemn obligation of the International Labour anisation to further amo 
the nations of the world programmes which will achieve . . . the raising o 
standards of living ;. . . policies in regard to wages and earnings, hours and other 
conditions of work calculated to ensure a just share of the fruits of progress to all, 
and a minimum living wage to all employed and in need of such protection ”’. 
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and other bodies concerned with the translation of the objectives 
of the Constitution into specific recommendations on policy. Three 
major Conventions concerned with wages have been adopted : 
the Convention concerning the creation of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery (1928), accompanied by a Recommendation on the same 
subject, the Convention concerning statistics of wages and hours of 
work (1938), and the Convention concerning wages, hours of work 
on board ship, and manning (1946). On a number of occasions the 
Conference has given incidental consideration to other aspects of 
wages and has included provisions concerning them in Conventions 
and Recommendations which relate primarily to other subjects. 
Other aspects have formed the subject of resolutions. 

The Governing Body also decided to place on the agenda of the 
31st Session of the Conference, under the double-discussion procedure, 
certain specific aspects of wages in respect of which the Conference, 
after a first discussion in 1948, might adopt in 1949 a Convention 
or Recommendation, as might be judged appropriate. The two 
specific aspects which the Governing Body selected for consideration 
were the fair wages clause in public contracts and the protection 
of wages. 

The Office submitted to the Conference a general report on the 
problems of wages policy in general which indicated the range 
of problems that arise in this field and contained a more detailed 
analysis of certain of these which are of particular interest at the 
present time, and reports on fair wages clauses in public contracts 
and the protection of wages. 

The Conference set up a committee to consider these reports, 
consisting of 70 members (30 Government members, 20 employers’ 
members and 20 workers’ members). The committee appointed 
Sir Godfrey Ince, United Kingdom Government member, as its chair- 
man, and Mr. A. P. Oestberg, Norwegian employers’ member, and 
Mr. A. Cofino, Cuban workers’ member, as its vice-chairmen. At 
the request of the committee, the chairman agreed to act as reporter 
in respect of fair wages clauses in public contracts. The committee 
appointed Mr. A. H. Tange, Australian Government adviser, and 
Mr. Thacher Winslow, United States Government adviser and 
substitute delegate, as reporters on separate aspects of item VI (a) 
(wages: general report); and Mr. J. D. A. Detollenaere, Belgian 
Government adviser, on the question of protection of wages. At 
the request of the committee the chairman agreed to act as 
reporter in respect of fair wages clauses in public contracts. 


General Report 


The committee dealt with the general report on wages in three 
stages. It dealt first with the question of equal remuneration for 
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work of equal value, then with the question of a guaranteed wage, 
and finally it considered what action should be taken on the various 
other questions raised in the general report on wages and on certain 
proposed resolutions relating to this part of its agenda which had 
been submitted by members of the committee. 

The question of equal remuneration for work of equal value for 
men and women workers was raised in the general report on wages 
submitted by the Office and in the resolution ! on the principle of 
equal pay for equal work for men and women workers which was 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
on 10 March 1948 and was, together with the memorandum ? on 
the subject submitted to it by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, transmitted to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

After considering proposed resolutions on the subject submitted 
to the Conference by the Polish Government delegate and to the 
committee by the United States Government member, the commit- 
tee adopted a resolution which was also adopted by the Conference. 
This resolution drew the attention of States Members of the I.L.O. 
to the statements in the Constitution and by various bodies of the 
International Labour Organisation on the principle of equal remu- 
neration for work of equal value, and to the importance of appro- 
priate measures being taken to secure the effective application of 
the principle. In addition, the Governing Body was invited (a) to 
request the various bodies of the International Labour Organisation 
to give full consideration to the principle in dealing with questions 
concerning the employment of women and girls; (6) to instruct 
the International Labour Office to continue its studies and enquiries 
on the subject with a view to future action by the International 
Labour Organisation ; (c) to place the question on the agenda of 
the earliest possible session of the Conference, preferably the next 
general session; and (d) to take such further action as may be 
appropriate to promote the solution of the various problems involved 
in the application of the principle. 

After discussing a proposed resolution concerning the guaranteed 
weekly wage submitted by the United Kingdom Government 
member, the committee adopted a proposed resolution concerning 
the guaranteed wage. This resolution, which was also adopted 





1 For the text of this resolution see International Labour Conference, 31st 
Session, San Francisco, 1948, Report VI (a) : Wages: (a) General Report (Geneva, 
1.L.0., 1948), pp. 97-98. The resolution stated that “the Economic and Social 
Council . . . Tediies to transmit the memorandum of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions to the International Labour Organisation, inviting the latter to 
proceed as rapidly as possible with the further consideration of this subject and to 
report to the Council on the action which it has taken...” 


? For the text of this memorandum see ibid., pp. 342-361. 
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by the Conference, drew attention to the desirability of progressively 
extending the principle of a guaranteed wage to wage earners who 
are subject to temporary lay-off. It also requested the Governing 
Body to arrange for consideration by appropriate industrial com- 
mittees of the International Labour Organisation of methods of 
facilitating the progressive application in their respective industries 
of the principle of a guaranteed wage, including methods of eliminat- 
ing temporary stoppages or fluctuations in plant operations and in 
employment, and to consider the desirability of placing the subject 
of the guaranteed wage on the agenda of an early session of the 
Conference. 

Finally, in view of the fact that it was not possible to complete 
consideration of the general report on wages at this session, the 
committee adopted a proposed resolution submitted by the Austra- 
lian Government member which was designed to ensure that further 
consideration would be given by the Conference at the earliest 
opportunity to the programme for future action by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in the field of wages. The resolution, 
which was adopted by the Conference, placed the question “ Wages : 
general report ” on the agenda of the next general session of the 
Conference. During the discussion of this resolution in the com- 
mittee, the chairman explained that the proposed resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Cuban Government member dealing with the concept 
of the minimum wage and by the Indian workers’ member concern- 
ing the dismissal wage would be also carried forward for consi- 
deration by the Conference at its next general session. 


Fair Wages Clauses in Public Contracts 


The Office had submitted to the Conference draft conclusions 
relating to the adoption of a Convention and a Recommendation 
on fair wages clauses in public contracts. Taking these conclusions, 
which were drawn up on the basis of the Governments’ replies 
to a questionnaire, as the basis for its work, the Conference adopted 
a list of points considered suitable for inclusion in international 
regulations and requested the Office to take these points into consi- 
deration in preparing draft texts. In accordance with the Standing 
Orders of the Conference, these texts will be circulated to the 
Governments for consideration, revised in the light of their comments, 
and submitted to the Conference for final decision at its next general 
session in 1949. 

The conclusions adopted by the Conference relating to a proposed 
Convention include, in the first place, provisions defining the scope 
of the Convention. They define a public contract as a contract in 
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which at least one of the parties is a public authority and which 
involves the expenditure of public funds and the employment of 
workers by the party carrying out the contract. The Convention is 
to apply to contracts, thus defined, awarded by central authorities 
for specified purposes, namely (a) the construction, alteration, 
repair or demolition of public works ; (b) the manufacture, assembly, 
handling or shipment of materials, supplies and equipment; and 
(c) the performance or supply of services. It is to apply also in the 
case of work carried out by subcontractors or assignees of primary 
contracts. Discretion is to be left to ratifying States to decide how 
and to what extent the Convention is to be applicable to contracts 
awarded by authorities other than central authorities, such as 
provincial, municipal or other local authorities, and, in consultation 
with employers’ and workers’ organisations, to exempt certain 
classes of employed persons occupying positions of management or 
of a technical, professional or scientific character who do not ordin- 
arily perform manual work. 

Substantively, the proposed Convention will ensure to the workers 
concerned wages and allowances, hours of work and other conditions 
of labour not less favourable than those established for work of the 
same character by normal machinery of negotiation between employ- 
ers and workers, as by collective agreement or arbitration award, 
or by legislation. The Convention will further provide that where 
appropriate provision is not already made for the protection of the 
workers’ health, safety and welfare, adequate measures shall be 
taken to ensure fair and reasonable conditions of health, safety and 
welfare. 

In the conclusions relating to a Recommendation, there are 
included provisions concerning the details of the labour conditions 
to be prescribed in public contracts. These refer to the normal and 
overtime wage rates, the regulation of hours of work and holiday 
and sick leave provisions. Finally, these conclusions also include 
a recommendation that provisions substantially similar to those of 
the labour clauses in public contracts should be applied in cases 
where, as a measure of public policy, economic benefits are extended 
to private employers by such means as the granting of subsidies or 
of licences to operate a public utility. 

The adoption of this last provision was opposed by the employers’ 
delegates in the Conference discussion, as they considered that it 
went beyond the scope of the question. They objected also to limiting 
the application of the proposed Convention to private contracting 
employers, arguing that the same obligations should apply to public 
authorities engaged directly in the execution of public work. The 
Iranian workers’ delegate, in the discussion at the plenary sitting, 
observed that the proposed Convention would not serve to bring 
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about improved conditions of work in countries where established 
conditions were below a proper standard. 

The Conference adopted the conclusions submitted to it by the 
committee, and also adopted a resolution placing the question on 
the agenda of the next session ; it was decided to change the name of 
this agenda item to read “ Labour clauses in public contracts ”. 


Protection of Wages 


On this question also the Office had drawn up proposed conclusions 
based on the Governments’ replies to a questionnaire, and the 
Conference considered these proposals and adopted a list of points 
relating to a proposed Convention and a proposed Recommendation. 

The conclusions relating to a proposed Convention are intended 
to establish general regulations for the protection of wages, that 
term being defined as remuneration or earnings, however designated 
or calculated, capable of being expressed in terms of money and 
payable for work done or services rendered by an employer to an 
employed person in virtue of a contract of employment or laws or 
regulations. Within this broad framework it is proposed to permit 
Governments to exclude from the application of the Convention, or 
certain of its provisions, categories of persons whose conditions 
of employment are such that the provisions concerned may be 
inappropriate or inapplicable to them. 

The various substantive provisions of the proposed Convention 
deal with such subjects as the medium of wage payments, deductions 
from wages, attachment or seizure of wages, wages as a privileged 
debt in the case of bankruptcy or judicial liquidation of an under- 
taking, the periodicity, time and place of wage payments and 
notification of wage conditions to workers. 

With regard to the medium of wage payments, the Convention 
is to require that wages be paid only in legal tender or, under certain 
conditions, by bank cheque or postal cheque or money order. The 
partial payment of wages in the form of allowances in kind may be 
authorised in cases where such method of payment is customary 
or desirable because of the nature of the industry or occupation 
concerned, and appropriate measures are to be taken in such cases 
to ensure that the allowances in kind are appropriate for the personal 
use and benefit of the worker and his family, and that the value 
attributed to such allowances is fair and reasonable. Provisions 
are also included under this heading to require that wages shall 
normally be paid directly to the worker concerned, to prohibit 
employers from limiting in any manner the freedom of the worker 
to dispose of his wages, and to protect workers from possible abuses 
arising out of the operation of works or company stores. 
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The conclusions concerning deductions from wages are to provide 
that deductions may be made only under conditions and to the 
extent prescribed by national laws or regulations, collective agree- 
ment or arbitration award, and are to ensure that workers are 
informed of such conditions. A further provision would prohibit 
deductions from wages in the form of payments by a worker to an 
employer or his representative for the purpose of obtaining or 
retaining employment. 

The proposed Convention is to provide, further, that wages are 
to be paid at regular intervals, as determined by laws or regulations, 
collective agreement or arbitration award ; that payment is to be 
made on working days only and at or near the workplace ; and that 
payment may not be made in taverns and other similar establish- 
ments. Provisions are also to be included in the Convention to ensure 
that workers are informed in an easily understandable manner of 
the conditions in respect of wages under which they are employed 
and of the particulars of their wages for each pay period. 

In the conclusions relating to a Recommendation there are 
included provisions which deal in greater detail with a number of 
the general principles to be laid down in the proposed Convention. 
Thus, detailed provisions are suggested concerning deductions from 
wages, which recommend that deductions should be limited to the 
extent deemed to be necessary to safeguard the maintenance of the 
worker and his family, and lay down conditions for regulating two 
types of deductions : deductions for the reimbursement of loss or 
damage to the products, goods or installations of the employer, 
and deductions in respect of tools, materials or equipment supplied 
by the employer. 

A section of the conclusions relating to a Recommendation 
deals with the periodicity of wage payments. It recommends that 
wage workers, i.e., workers whose wages are calculated by the 
hour, day or week, should be paid not less often than twice a 
month, and salaried employees monthly. It also contains detailed 
provisions concerning intervals of wage payments for workers 
employed by the task and for persons remunerated on a profit- 
sharing basis or by commissions on sales. 

Another provision of these conclusions would recommend that 
workers be informed of certain specified details of their wages 
conditions, these being the wage rates payable, the method of wage 
calculation, the periodicity of wage payments, the place of payment 
and the conditions under which deductions may be made. A further 
provision suggests that workers should be informed, with each 
payment of wages, of the gross amount of their earnings, the details 
of any deductions which may have been made and the net amount 
of wages due. 
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Finally, in connection with works or company stores, there is 
a recommendation that the association of workers’ representatives 
in the general administration of such stores should be encouraged. 

In the Conference discussion of the conclusions submitted by 
the committee, the employers’ delegates objected to this last 
provision as being outside the scope of the question of protection 
of wages and relevant rather to the question of industrial relations. 
A proposal to delete the provision was rejected by 23 votes to 69, 
and the conclusions relating to a Recommendation were adopted 
by 87 votes to 26. The conclusions relating to a Convention were 
adopted without opposition. 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION AND PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT 
TO ORGANISE 


Application of the Principles of the Right to Organise and to Bargain 

Collectively, Collective Agreements, Conciliation and Arbitration 

and Co-operation between Public Authorities and Employers’ and 
Workers’ Organisations 


For the consideration of these questions, which comprised the 
seventh and eighth items on the agenda, the Conference appointed 
a committee consisting of 80 members (40 Government members, 
20 employers’ members and 20 workers’ members). Each Govern- 
ment member had one vote and each employers’ and workers’ 
member had two votes. The chairman of the committee was 
Mr. Thorn, New Zealand Government member ; the vice-chairmen 
were Mr. Taylor, Canadian employers’ member, and Mr. Roberts, 
United Kingdom workers’ member ; the reporters were Mr. Guzman 
Neira, Mexican Government member, Mr. Jouhaux, French workers’ 
member, and Mr. Cornil, Belgian employers’ member. 

After the discussions in the committee’, the Conference adopted 
a series of important decisions in the form of: 


(1) a Convention on freedom of association and protection of 
the right to organise ; 

(2) draft conclusions as to the points to be covered in a Con- 
vention or Recommendation concerning the application of the 
principles of the right to organise and to bargain collectively, to be 
discussed at the 1949 session ; 


(3) a resolution concerning international machinery for safe- 
guarding freedom of association ; 





1 These discussions will be the subject of a special article in a later issue of the 
International Labour Review. 
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(4) a resolution concerning the placing on the agenda of the 
next general session of the Conference for first discussion of an item 
dealing with industrial relations comprising collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration and co-operation between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


PARTIAL REVISION OF THE CONVENTIONS CONCERNING 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN DURING THE NIGHT 


The question of the partial revision of the Convention (No. 4) 
concerning employment of women during the night (1919) and of the 
Convention (No. 41) concerning employment of women during the 
night (revised 1934) had been placed by the Governing Body on 
the agenda of this session of the Conference on the basis of a ten- 
yearly report on the working of these Conventions, which had been 
prepared by the Office in accordance with a decision taken by 
the Governing Body in March 1947 to restore the regular procedure 
of presenting to the International Labour Conference periodical 
reports on the working of Conventions. The Conference was thus 
called upon to take a decision regarding the partial revision of the 
two Conventions, in accordance with Article 37 of the Standing 
Orders of the Conference, which provides for a single-discussion 
procedure and limits the matters in respect of which the Conventions 
may be revised to the particular points placed by the Governing 
Body on the agenda of the Conference, after consultation with the 
Governments of the States Members. 

The main object of the revision as proposed by the United 
Kingdom Government was to render more flexible the term 
“night ”, in order to facilitate the working of the double-day shift 
system which is becoming a feature of increasing importance in 
the post-war economy of a number of countries. As the reporter 
of the committee on the revision of the Conventions pointed out, 
the old definition of the term “night” prevented women from 
being employed at night under the double-day shift system, and 
thus threatened to restrict their possibilities of employment. 

On the basis of the observations received from the Governments, 
the Office had prepared a report on the question of revision, con- 
taining a draft text of the proposed revising Convention for sub- 
mission to the Conference. The Conference referred this report 
to a committee composed of 16 Government members, eight 
employers’ members and eight workers’ members, which met under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Beyer, United States Government 
member. Mr. Farrar, United Kingdom employers’ member and 
Mr. Das, Indian workers’ member, were appointed vice-chairmen 
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of the committee. The reporter was Miss Stemberg, Netherlands 
Government member. 

On the basis of the report of this committee, the Conference 
adopted the Convention concerning night work of women employed 
in industry (revised 1948) by 120 votes to two with nine abstentions. 
The principal points of revision introduced by the new Convention 
are summarised below. 

The definition of the term “night ” in the Conventions of 1919 
and 1934 provides for a night rest period of 11 consecutive hours, 
including the interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. On the request 
of the Belgian Government, which had encountered difficulties in 
applying the terms of the 1919 Convention to work on a two-shift 
system in the Verviers textile industry, a provision had already 
been introduced in the revised Convention of 1934 allowing—after 
consultation by the competent authority with the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations concerned—the interval between 11 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. to be substituted for that between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. in 
a particular industry or area. When proposing a new revision of the 
Conventions, the United Kingdom Government pointed out that 
still more flexibility in the definition of the barred period was 
necessary in order to meet the present-day tendency to start work 
later in the morning (7 or 8 a.m.) with, in the case of a second shift, 
a later stop in the evening (11 or 12 p.m.), an arrangement which, 
in a number of instances, is preferred by the workers. Similar 
statements had been made by a number of other Governments 
including those of Canada, France and the United States. 

These suggestions had been taken into account in the Office 
text submitted to the Conference. The Conference committee 
amended this text on the proposal of the United States Government 
member, with a view to allowing for intervals to begin at different 
hours according to the requirements of different countries. Con- 
sequently, the new Convention, as adopted by the Conference, 
provides for a rest period of at least 11 consecutive hours, including 
an interval to be prescribed by the competent authority of at least 
seven consecutive hours falling between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. The 
competent authority may prescribe different intervals for different 
areas, industries, undertakings or branches of industries or under- 
takings, but shall consult the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
concerned before prescribing an interval beginning after 11 p.m. 

The Convention thus maintains the length of the night rest 
(11 hours) as well as that of the barred period (seven hours), while 
allowing more flexibility in the arrangement of the latter. According 
to the new text, the competent authority may allow women to work 
until midnight, after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned, and until 11 p.m. without such consultation. 
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With reference to these changes, the Government representatives of 
the Argentine Republic, Belgium, India and Uruguay expressed 
the opinion that the new text afforded less protection to women 
workers than the earlier Conventions. 

The revising Convention maintains the exceptions to the pro- 
hibition of night work for women, as contained in the Conventions of 
1919 and 1934, subject to the following additions and modifications : 


A new provision is introduced allowing the suspension by the 
Government of the prohibition of night work for women, after 
consultation with the employers’ and workers’ organisations con- 
cerned, when, in case of serious emergency, the national interest 
demands it. Similar provisions exist in a number of other Conventions 
(e.g., in the 1919 Convention concerning the night work of young 
persons in industry) with a view to meeting special situations arising 
from war, etc. The necessity for such a provision was thought to 
have been revealed by the situation which prevailed during the 
second World War, when prohibitions as regards the night work 
of women were relaxed in belligerent and even in certain neutral 
countries. The revised Convention provides that any such suspension 
shall be notified by the Government concerned to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office in its annual report on 
the application of the Convention. 


As regards the exception provided in the 1934 Convention for 
women holding responsible positions of management who are not 
ordinarily engaged in manual work, the revised text extends this 
exception by making it applicable to (a) women holding responsible 
positions of a managerial or technical character, and (b) women 
employed in health and welfare services who are not ordinarily 
engaged in manual work. 

The earlier Conventions contain special provisions for India and 
Siam. In conformity with the provisions included in more recent 
Conventions (e.g. in the Convention (No. 77) concerning medical 
examination for fitness for employment in industry of children and 
young persons, 1946), new provisions were introduced in the revised 
Convention defining the territories and industrial undertakings 
covered in India and Pakistan and providing for a procedure for 
amending the articles relating to certain countries. In regard to 
Siam, which has not ratified either of the Conventions of 1919 and 
1934, the Conference decided to delete the special provision contained 
for this country in the earlier Conventions. 

In conformity with the provisions contained in other more 
recent Conventions, a number of changes in the wording of the 
Convention were made, particularly in the definition of the term 
“industrial undertaking ” and in the final articles. 
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The Conference further adopted a resolution referring the problem 
of night work of women employed in transport to the Governing 
Body for examination with a view to appropriate action. This 
resolution was adopted after a proposal by the United States Govern- 
ment member to include transport in the scope of the revised Con- 
vention. The Committee on the Revision of the Conventions, however, 
considered that it could not take a decision on this proposal, in 
particular because the extent and nature of the employment of 
women in transport were thought to require further study prior to 
any action by the Conference. 


PARTIAL REVISION OF THE CONVENTION CONCERNING THE NIGHT 
WorkK OF YOUNG PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRY 


The partial revision of the Convention (No. 6) concerning the 
night work of young persons employed in industry (1919) had been 
suggested by the Government of the United Kingdom in connection 
with the ten-yearly report prepared by the Office on the working 
of the Conventions concerning the employment of women during the 
night. The suggestion was made in view of the fact that the term 
“night ” occurs both in the Conventions on the night work of women 
and in Convention No. 6, and that therefore revision of the latter 
Convention also appeared necessary in order to facilitate the working 
of the double-day shift system which has been assuming increasing 
importance in the post-war economy of a number of countries. 
An early revision of Convention No. 6 had also been requested in a 
resolution (No. XIV) adopted by the Conference at its 27th Session 
(Paris, 1945) in view of the fact that the Convention was adopted 
in 1919 and had not since been revised and that its standards were 
lower than the standards provided for in the Convention then proposed 
and since adopted (No. 79) concerning the restriction of night 
work of children and young persons in non-industrial occupations. 
Another resolution (No. XI), adopted at the same session of the 
Conference, called for increased protection of young workers from 
the adverse effects of night work, and proposed for industrial 
employment the introduction of a consecutive rest period of 
at least 12 hours for children below 16 years of age and a 
limitation of the exceptions from the prohibition of night work 
authorised for young persons over 16 for continuous processes in 
prescribed industries. 

As in the ease of the revision of the Conventions on the night work 
of women, the Conference, at its 31st Session, was called upon to 
take a decision regarding the partial revision of Convention No. 6 
in accordance with Article 37 of the Standing Orders, which provides 
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for a single-discussion procedure and limits the matters in respect 
of which the Convention may be revised to the particular points 
placed by the Governing Body on the agenda of the session, after 
consultation with the Governments cf the States Members. 

The Conference had before it the report prepared by the Office 
on the basis of the observations received from the Governments 
and containing the proposed text of a revising Convention. This 
report was referred to a committee composed of 16 Government 
members, eight employers’ members and eight workers’ members. 
The committee appointed as its chairman Mr. Bandeira de Mello, 
Brazilian Government member, and as its vice-chairmen Mr. Farrar, 
United Kingdom employers’ member, and Mr. Griffiths, workers’ 
member of the Union of South Africa. The reporter was Mr. Wallin, 
Belgian Government member. 

On the basis of the report of this committee, the Conference 
adopted the Convention concerning the night work of young persons 
employed in industry (revised 1948) by 120 votes to nil, with five 
abstentions. The principal points of revision as introduced by the 
new Convention are summarised below. 

The Convention of 1919 prescribes for young persons under 
18 years of age a night rest period of at least 11 consecutive hours, 
including the interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. The revised 
Convention adopted by the Conference extends the uninterrupted 
rest period to 12 hours. It also extends the “ barred period ” for 
young persons under 16 years of age by providing that it must 
comprise the hours between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. Many members 
of the committee would have preferred to extend still further the 
barred period for young workers under 16 years of age but the 
Conference adopted the text as finally approved in an effort to 
meet the practical needs of many countries which it was thought 
could not ratify a Convention with a stricter provision. 

As regards the barred period for young persons who have attained 
the age of 16 years but are under the age of 18 years, the Conference 
introduced greater flexibility to take account, in particular, of the 
developments of the double-day shift system by adopting a provision 
similar to that inserted in the revised Convention concerning 
night work of women employed in industry. Consequently, the 
revised Convention provides that for this category of young workers 
the night rest period of twelve hours shall include an interval pre- 
scribed by the competent authority of at least seven consecutive 
hours falling between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. The competent authority 
may prescribe different intervals for different areas, industries, 
undertakings or branches of industries or undertakings, but shall 
consult employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned before 
prescribing an interval beginning after 11 p.m. 
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As regards exceptions from the night work prohibition, the 
revised Convention introduces certain modifications and limitations. 
In conformity with similar provisions in the Convention concerning 
the restriction of night work of children and young persons in non- 
industrial occupations (1946), the exception for family undertakings 
provided for in Convention No. 6 has been restricted to employment 
in family undertakings on work which is not deemed to be harmful, 
prejudicial or dangerous. As regards the exception for young persons 
over 16 years of age employed on continuous work, the revised 
Convention introduces limitations by stipulating that the competent 
authority may authorise such employment during the night only 
for purposes of apprenticeship or vocational training, after consulta- 
tion with the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned, 
and provided that a rest period of at least 13 consecutive hours is 
granted between two working periods. The continuous industries 
or occupations concerned are not enumerated as in Convention 
No. 6, but are to be specified by the competent authority. The 
special provision of the 1919 Convention allowing young persons 
under 18 years of age to work during the night in coal and lignite 
mines has been completely eliminated by the revised Convention. 
Where night work in the baking industry is prohibited for all workers, 
the revised Convention maintains the possibility of substituting the 
interval between 9 p.m. and 4 a.m. for the ordinary barred period, but 
makes this substitution applicable only for purposes of apprentice- 
ship or vocational training for young persons who have attained the 
age of 16 years. 

Finally, as regards the exception for tropical countries, it has 
been replaced in the revised Convention—in conformity with similar 
provisions in other recent Conventions—by an exception applying 
to countries where the climate renders work by day particularly 
trying and not to tropical countries only. 

Provisions were also introduced for facilitating the enforcement 
of the Convention. 

The revised Convention contains a series of special provisions 
for certain countries, including new provisions for India raising the 
age limit of the young persons to which the Convention applies in 
that country from 14 to 17 years and defining the territories and 
industrial undertakings covered according to similar provisions in 
other recent Conventions. Analogous provisions were added for 
Pakistan, while the provision for Japan contained in the 1919 
Convention has been deleted. In conformity with a provision 
contained in the Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial 
Occupations) Convention, 1946, the revised Convention stipulates 
as a transitional measure, that an age limit of under 18 (but not 
under 16) years may be substituted for the age limit of 18 years by 
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Members which, before the date of the adoption of the laws or regula- 
tions permitting the ratification of the Convention, had laws or 
regulations restricting the night work of children in industry under 
an age limit lower than 18 years. A procedure for amending the 
articles relating to certain countries has been included. 

A certain number of changes have also been introduced in the 
wording of the Convention, in particular as regards the definition 
of the term “industrial undertaking ”, and in the final articles, in 
conformity with similar provisions in other recent Conventions. 

The Conference further adopted two resolutions concerning the 
night work of young persons : as in the case of the question of night 
work of women in transport, one of these resolutions refers to the 
Governing Body, for examination with a view to appropriate action, 
the problem of night work of young persons employed in transport 
by inland waterway or air. The other resolution recommends 
consultation with employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned 
prior to suspension of night work regulations for young persons 
when in case of serious emergency the national interest demands it. 
A similar provision as regards consultation had been included in the 
revised Convention on the night work of women but could not be 
inserted in the revised Convention on night work of young persons 
as the article of Convention No. 6 dealing with the suspension in 
the case of national emergencies had not been proposed for revision. 


SUBSTITUTION OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE REVISING CONVENTIONS 
FOR THE PROVISIONS OF THE NIGHT WORK (WOMEN) CONVENTION 
(REVISED) 1934, AND OF THE NIGHT WorRK (YOUNG PERSONS) 
CONVENTION (1919) CONTAINED IN THE SCHEDULE TO THE LABOUR 
STANDARDS (NON-METROPOLITAN TERRITORIES) CONVENTION, 1947 


Article 1 of the Convention (No. 83) concerning the application 
of international labour standards to non-metropolitan territories 
(1947) provides for the communication to the International Labour 
Office by ratifying States of a declaration stating in respect of the 
territories referred to in Article 35 of the Constitution of the 
Organisation, as amended in 1946}, the extent to which it undertakes 
that the provisions of the various Conventions set forth in the Sched- 





_ + Article 35 of the Constitution of the Organisation, as amended in 1946, states 
in paragraph 1: “The Members undertake that Conventions which they have 
ratified in accordance with the provisions of this Constitution shall be applied to the 
non-metropolitan territories for whose international relations they are responsible, 
including any trust territories for which they are the administering authority, 
except where the subject matter of the Convention is within the self-governing 
powers of the territory or the Convention is inapplicable owing to the local condi- 
tions or subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt the Convention 
to local conditions.” 
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ule to that Convention are applied in respect of the said territories. 
Further, Article 5 of the same Convention (No. 83) provides that 
the Conference may, at any session at which the matter is included 
in its agenda, adopt by a two-thirds majority amendments to the 
Schedule, substituting for the provisions of any Convention set forth 
in the Schedule the provisions of any Convention revising that Con- 
vention which may have been adopted by the Conference. 

As the Conventions on the partial revision of which the Con- 
ference had to take a decision—No. 6, concerning the night work 
of young persons in industry (1919) and No. 41, concerning employ- 
ment of women during the night (revised 1934)—are among those 
reproduced in the Schedule to Convention No. 83, the Governing 
Body decided to place on the agenda of the Conference the question 
of the substitution in the Schedule to Convention No. 83 of the 
provisions of any revising Conventions which may be adopted, for 
the provisions of Conventions Nos. 6 and 41. 

Having adopted the new revising Conventions, the Conference 
therefore took a vote on the text of the Instrument for the Amend- 
ment of the Schedule to the Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan 
Territories) Convention, 1947, submitted by the Drafting Committee 
of the Conference. This text was carried by 84 votes to nil, with 
32 abstentions. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE 


Privileges and Immunities 


The Conference set up a Standing Orders Committee, which 
elected the following officials : chairman, Mr. Zubiria, Uruguayan 
Government member; employers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Oe6cersted 
(Denmark) ; workers’ vice-chairman, Mr. Serrarens (Netherlands) ; 
reporter, Mr. Ago, Italian Government member. 

The proceedings of the Committee were only partly related to 
matters actually affecting the Standing Orders of the Conference. 
It had also to consider the question of the privileges and immunities 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

Last year at Geneva the Conference had decided to suspend 
provisionally any further action on the proposed Convention con- 
cerning the privileges and immunities of the International Labour 
Organisation, in order to permit of the adoption, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, of a single general Convention on the pri- 
vileges and immunities of the specialised agencies. 

The Convention on the privileges and immunities of the spe- 
cialised agencies was adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on 21 November 1947. 
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This Convention consists essentially of a section of a general 
nature containing the standard clauses which are applicable to all 
the specialised agencies and which cannot be altered by those 
agencies. To this first section, there are a series of annexes of which 
the object is to adapt the general Convention to the needs of each 
of the specialised agencies. This section of the Convention represents 
simply a proposal made by the United Nations ; it is for each agency 
to revise and complete the text with a view to the conclusion of 
a definite agreement. 

The Convention as a whole was first considered by the Governing 
Body and then by the Standing Orders Committee of the Con- 
ference. The latter considered very closely the terms of the standard 
clauses and—subject to reservations made by certain members 
on particular points, concerning facilities in respect of telecom- 
munications, the clauses concerning exemption from taxation in 
respect of salaries and emoluments and the obligations of officials 
in respect of national service—recommended that the Convention 
be approved by the Conference. The Conference accepted this 
recommendation. 

The Conference also accepted the recommendations of the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee concerning the annex to the Convention 
dealing with the privileges and immunities of the I.L.0., the pur- 
pose of which is to adapt the standard clauses to the requirements 
of the Organisation. It was considered necessary to make certain 
changes in the annex proposed by the United Nations ; this was in 
accordance with the procedure which had been agreed on at the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. With the exception of 
certain alterations of a purely formal nature, these changes concerned 
chiefly the grant of diplomatic immunities to the Deputy Director- 
General and to the Assistant Directors-General—a step which was 
considered necessary by the great majority of the members of the 
Committee in order to uphold the prestige of the Organisation— 
and the extension of certain immunities to I.L.O. experts. 

The Conference having thus approved the standard clauses of 
the Convention on privileges and immunities of the specialised 
agencies and adopted the final text of the annex concerning the 
I.L.0., the Convention as a whole will become applicable to the 
Organisation when the annex has been forwarded to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The Convention will then be open 
to acceptance by States Members of the I.L.O. in accordance with 
a specified procedure. 


Standing Orders of the Conference 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office had 
submitted to the Conference for adoption at its 31st Session various 
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amendments and additions to the Standing Orders which had been 
found to be necessary. 
The Standing Orders Committee examined in detail all the 
questions referred to it, as well as suggestions made by its members. 
The Conference approved the report of the Committee and 
adopted the amendments to the Standing Orders which were con- 
tained in the report and which are summarised below. 


Transfer of Responsibilities to Another International Organisation. 


The Conference accepted the advice of the Standing Orders 
Committee, which agreed with the view approved by the Governing 
Body, that the most appropriate procedure to be followed in any 
case in which it might be thought desirable to transfer to another 
international organisation all or part of the responsibilities of the 
International Labour Organisation under a Recommendation would 
be the adoption of a new Recommendation revising the original 
Recommendation. No decision was taken on the question whether 
or not it was desirable to transfer to another international organi- 
sation all or part of the functions of the Organisation under any 
particular Recommendation ; consideration was confined to the 
question of the procedure to be followed if such a case arose. On the 
other hand, the Conference thought that the procedure in question 
should not be limited to the case of transfer of functions to other 
organisations, but should be of a wider nature and should cover all 
possible cases in which revision of a Recommendation might be 
useful. 

A new article was therefore inserted immediately after the 
present Article 42 of the Standing Orders ; this new article provides 
a procedure for the revision of Recommendations analogous to the 
procedure for the revision of Conventions as provided in Article 42. 


Admission of States to Membership of the I.L.0. 


The Conference approved the recommendations of the Standing 
Orders Committee and adopted a new Section C to be added to Part II 
(Standing Orders concerning Special Subjects) of the Standing Orders 
of the Conference, prescribing the procedure for the admission of 
new Members to the Organisation. This new section is basically a 
codification of the practice followed hitherto by the Conference for 
the admission of new Members. 


Rules concerning Regional Conferences. 


The Conference had before it proposed rules for regional con- 
ferences called by the International Labour Organisation, which had 
been prepared by the Governing Body in accordance with the 
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provisions of the Constitution as amended. The Conference adopted 
the text proposed, after having made certain slight modifications 
on the recommendation of the Standing Orders Committee. 


Relations with Non-Governmental Organisations. 


The Conference, after having taken note of the decisions of the 
Governing Body concerning the establishment of relations between 
the International Labour Organisation and non-governmental 
organisations, approved the recommendation which had been made 
to it by the Governing Body on 14 June 1948 and by which the latter 
recommended the Conference to adopt a procedure governing the 
representation of non-governmental international organisations at 
meetings of the Conference and its committees. In order to give 
effect to these principles, the Conference, on the recommendation 
of its Standing Orders Committee, amended its Standing Orders by 
the insertion of clauses governing the conditions on which represent- 
atives of non-governmental international organisations with which 
consultative relationships have been established and permanent 
arrangements made for representation at the Conference may attend 
meetings and make or circulate statements. 


RESOLUTIONS 


To examine the resolutions submitted by various delegates, the 
Conference appointed a Resolutions Committee of 24 members, of 
which the chairman and reporter was Mr. Pao, Chinese Government 
member, and the vice-chairmen Mr. Chapa, Mexican employers’ 
member and Mr. Amilpa, Mexican workers’ member. 

A resolution concerning annual reports on the application of 
international labour Conventions in Japan and the readmission 
of Japan to the International Labour Organisation was submitted 
by Mr. Lall, Indian Government delegate. This resolution referred 
to the resolution concerning labour standards in Japan, adopted 
by the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference (New Delhi, 1947), 
and requested the Governing Body to consider, in consultation with 
the appropriate authorities, (a) arrangements for securing regular 
annual reports on the application of the international labour 
Conventions binding on Japan by reason of ratification while Japan 
was a Member of the Organisation, and (b) the desirability of 
readmitting Japan to the Organisation at an early opportunity. 

The Officers of the Conference were of opinion that the resolution, 
since it involved political problems concerning in particular the 
admission of States to the Organisation, should be referred to the 
Selection Committee, which is the competent body of the Conference 
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in such matters ; the chairmen of the Resolutions Committee and 
of the Selection Committee agreed on the application of the procedure 
recommended by the officers of the Conference. The resolution was 
accordingly referred to the Selection Committee, which appointed 
a subcommittee to consider it. On the recommendation of the 
subcommittee and in agreement with the author of the resolution, 
Mr. Lall, the Selection Committee submitted to the Conference for 
approval an alternative resolution which was unanimously adopted. 
By this resolution the Conference, in the spirit of the resolution 
concerning labour standards in Japan adopted by the Preparatory 
Asian Regional Conference and as an immediate practical step, 
extended an invitation to the Supreme Commander Allied Powers 
to send an observer delegation to the 31st Session. The Conference 
suggested that the observer delegation should reflect the tripartite 
character of the Organisation and requested the Governing Body to 
consider the desirability of inviting the Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers to send similar observer delegations to future sessions of the 
Conference and Industrial Committees which are particularly 
concerned with Japanese labour standards. 

After the adoption of the resolution the United States delegation 
transmitted to the Conference a letter in which the Supreme Com- 
mander Allied Powers expressed appreciation of the invitation to 
send an observer delegation and indicated that although there was 
insufficient time to arrange for the attendance of such a delegation 
at the 31st Session, he welcomed the opportunity of participating 
in the work of the Organisation on future occasions and hoped that 
the relations established by the invitation from the Conference 
would prove beneficial to all concerned. 

A resolution submitted by Mr. Altman, Polish Government 
delegate, recalled the fact that the question of equal pay for equal 
work for men and women had been referred to the International 
Labour Organisation by the Economic and Social Council and 
proposed that the question be placed on the agenda of the next 
session of the Conference. After a preliminary discussion, the 
resolution was referred to the committee on wages for examination, 
as it related to matters under consideration by that committee. 

Mr. Roberts, United Kingdom workers’ delegate, submitted a 
resolution concerning the conditions of employment of domestic 
workers. The Resolutions Committee decided to transmit this 
resolution to the Conference with certain changes accepted by the 
author. Adopting the resolution unanimously, the Conference 
expressed the opinion that the time had come for a full discussion 
on the important subject of conditions of employment of domestic 
workers and therefore requested the Governing Body to consider 
the advisability of placing on the agenda of an early session of the 
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Conference, preferably the 1950 session, the whole question of the 
status and employment of domestic workers. 

Six resolutions were submitted by the Argentine Government 
delegation. 

The first of these resolutions referred to the provisions of the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation concerning 
the objects of the Organisation and proposed that various specific 
rights in respect of living and working conditions should be considered 
as essential rights of the worker in all parts of the world and that 
recognition of these rights should be fundamental to the work of the 
International Labour Organisation. The Resolutions Committee 
felt that since the resolution dealt with matters relating to the 
constitutional provisions of the Organisation, detailed study should 
be made of its substance and of its possible implications and that 
the best procedure would therefore be to refer the resolution to the 
Governing Body for examination and possible action, without 
submitting it to a vote of the Conference. This procedure was 
accepted by the authors of the resolution and was approved by the 
Conference. 

The second resolution, concerning working conditions in the glass 
industry, was transmitted to the Conference with certain changes 
accepted by its authors and was unanimously adopted in plenary 
sitting. By this resolution the Conference recognised that technical 
progress in the glass industry had raised new problems in respect 
of the regulation of working conditions and requested the Governing 
Body to instruct the Office to make a further study of working 
conditions in all branches of the glass industry and to undertake 
the ten-yearly review of the Conventions relating to different branches 
of this industry adopted in 1934 and 1935, in order to consider 
whether their revision is necessary. 

By a third resolution, which was also transmitted to the Con- 
ference with certain changes accepted by the authors and was 
unanimously adopted in plenary sitting, the Conference requested 
the Governing Body to instruct the Office, in consultation, as appro- 
priate, with the International Civil Aviation Organisation, to under- 
take studies on the working conditions of persons employed on aircraft 
engaged in the transport of passengers and goods, with a view to 
taking such further action as is necessary. 

In its fourth resolution the Argentine Government delegation 
proposed that the Governing Body should be asked to consider the 
possibility of placing on the agenda of an early session of the Con- 
ference an item concerning the organisation and operation of 
industrial tribunals. 

The resolution was referred to the committee dealing with 
freedom of association and industrial relations, as it was 
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connected with one of the points raised in the report referred 
to that committee. 

The fifth resolution submitted by the Argentine Government 
delegation concerned the rights of migrants with respect to social 
security and proposed that the Governing Body should be asked to 
instruct the Office to give priority to preliminary studies with a view 
to the establishment of an international system of social security 
ensuring for all workers wherever they might be the recognition of 
rights acquired in other countries and to place the question on the 
agenda of the earliest possible session of the Conference. After 
having heard the explanations of its authors, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee found that the resolution concerned matters which were or 
would be under consideration by various bodies of the Organisation. 
During the discussion, Mr. Noriega, Mexican employers’ member, 
suggested an addition to the resolution calling special attention to 
the position of workers who occasionally become migrants by reason 
of the fact that they are engaged for casual employment such as 
harvesting operations or specific tasks. 

The Committee recommended that the resolution, together with 
the addition suggested by Mr. Noriega, be forwarded to the Governing 
Body for such action as might be considered appropriate, bearing 
in mind that the matter is one which is of concern both to the Social 
Insurance Committee and to the Permanent Migration Committee 
of the Organisation and that the matter will also be before the 
32nd Session of the Conference. The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was accepted by the Conference. 

The sixth resolution submitted by the Argentine Government 
delegation concerned non-manual workers and was transmitted to 
the Conference by the Resolutions Committee with certain changes 
accepted by its authors. By this resolution, unanimously adopted 
in plenary sitting, the Conference requested the Governing Body 
to consider the advisability of convening at an early date the com- 
mittee set up to deal with matters relating to salaried employees 
and professional workers and to invite the suggestions of that 
committee on the further action to be taken by the Organisation. 

In addition to the above-mentioned resolutions submitted within 
the time-limits prescribed by the Standing Orders, the officers of 
the Conference considered, in accordance with Article 17, paragraph 2, 
of the Standing Orders, a resolution submitted by Mr. Fenton, 
United States workers’ delegate, concerning the United Nations 
Appeal for Children. The officers found that this resolution related 
to an urgent matter and therefore decided to permit it to be moved. 
The Resolutions Committee, to which the resolution was referred in 
accordance with Article 17, paragraph 3, of the Standing Orders, 
decided to transmit it to the Conference without any change. In 
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plenary sitting the resolution was unanimously adopted. By this 
resolution the Conference endorsed the aims of the United Nations 
Appeal for Children and expressed the hope that that great endeavour 
be continued until such time as the children of the world no longer 
suffer from lack of the first necessities of life. 


CONCLUSION 


The large number of questions on the agenda of this session of 
the Conference, with the consequently large number of committees 
that had to be appointed, and the number of reports with which 
plenary sittings had to deal, all contributed to make this session 
unusually productive, but also particularly onerous for the members. 

The session had moreover a special place in the history of the 
Organisation, since it opened just after the Governing Body had 
appointed Mr. David A. Morse to succeed Mr. Edward Phelan as 
Director-General of the Office. Mr. Phelan had occupied a leading 
place at every session of the Conference, from the first, in Washington, 
to the 31st, in San Francisco. Before the Organisation came into 
existence he had been very closely associated with the drafting of its 
Constitution. He was the first person to be appointed to the staff 
of the Office by Albert Thomas, and since that day, successively as 
Chief of the Diplomatic Division, Assistant Director, Deputy Director, 
Acting Director and Director-General, his constant influence and 
guidance have brought the Office to success in prosperity and safety 
in adversity. Reference has already been made to the many expres- 
sions of regret uttered by speakers from every group and many 
different countries that the Office should be parting with a chief 
of such long and highly distinguished service. These regrets were 
mitigated only by the general satisfaction with which Mr. Morse’s 
appointment was greeted and the confidence expressed on all sides 
in the future of the Office under his guidance. 

The Conference had also to say farewell to another old friend 
of the Organisation in the person of its President, Mr. Justin Godart, 
who is retiring from public life. His association with the cause of 
international labour legislation dates as far back as the last century 
and his activities in that cause during a long and distinguished 
career endow him with a special place in the Organisation’s history. 
Of him, too, the Conference took leave with deep gratitude and 
genuine sorrow. 





The Economic and Legal Status 


of Co-operative Institutions 


by 


Dr. G. FAUQUET 


By its extension to all parts of the globe, the enormous number of 
people it brings together, and the diversity of the groups of working 
people who find through its institutions satisfaction for many of their 
basic needs and legitimate aspirations, the co-operative movement 
has become one of the biggest popular movements in the world. 

When the International Labour Office was founded, Albert Thomas, 
its first Director, foresaw and welcomed this development, and in 
order to make the most positive possible contribution to the co-operative 
movement and at the same time broaden the base on which the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is built up, the Office, under his direction, 
set to work to establish contact with the co-operative movement and 
with the many and various social groups which it represents—many 
of which are not normally in close touch with the International Labour 
Organisation. Events have strikingly proved the soundness of these 
views, and the Office has continued this policy. 

In the following article, Dr. Fauquet—who was one of the very 
early collaborators of Albert Thomas and who from 1920 to 1933 was 
in charge of the Co-operative Service of the International Labour 
Office, describes the present place of co-operative institutions in the 
national economies, and shows how most countries have favoured the 
rise of the co-operative movement by drawing up appropriate legislation, 
or even by embodying the co-operative principle in their Constitutions. 


Sen institutions, which first made their appearance in 

England and Scotland during the last 30 years of the eighteenth 
century, had already developed considerably by the second half 
of the nineteenth century, not only in Great Britain but also in 
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Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Spain and 
Switzerland. During the early years of that century, they had 
become common in other European countries too. Subsequently 
they have expanded still further throughout the world, not only 
in those overseas countries, the origin of whose population makes 
them in a sense extensions of European civilisation, but also in the 
countries of the Far East and tropical Africa which have an ancient 
civilisation based on agricultural handicrafts. 

A comparison between statistical data compiled for the years 
1904 and 1937 clearly shows the progress made by the co-operative 
movement between the two dates, as regards both the actual number 
of co-operatives and their distribution throughout the world. 

In 1904, only about 70,000 co-operatives were counted in 
Europe and scarcely 5,000 or 6,000 in the other continents (including 
4,000 in the United States, 200 in India and 580 in Japan). 

In 1937, the statistics covered 810,512 co-operatives, with 
143,261,000 members distributed as follows : 





| 
No. of co-operatives No. of members | 





Europe (without U.S.S.R.)... . 300 , 323 52,470,589 
NG a) 6 oe we ak © 286 , 595 60,389,271 
167 ,554 14,860,476 
51,251 14,674,426 
3,598 331,911 
1,191 534,280 








810,512 143,260,953 














Source : ‘‘ Co-operative Societies Throughout the World: Numerical Data”’ in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 2, Aug. 1939, pp. 270-271. 


More recent statistics which are available for a certain number 
of countries show that the figures are now considerably higher. 

This rapid growth of co-operative institutions throughout the 
world is of striking significance. The movement has reached a 
point at which it cannot be neglected, either by scientists or by 
statesmen. Nor can it be left out of account by the general public 
at a time when various tendencies regarding the economic and 
social structure of the present world are competing for popular 
favour. 





1“ Statistique générale de la coopération universelle ”, in A travers Europe 


coopérative, by C. Cu1ousse (Budapest Congress, 1904). 
4 
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In the following pages an attempt will be made, first of all, to 
determine the place which co-operative institutions occupy in 
the economy as a whole; next, to decide what common features 
they possess, despite their extreme diversity ; thirdly, to see how 
these common characteristics have gradually been introduced into 
legislation ; and finally, after a review of the co-operative provisions 
contained in the Constitutions of a number of countries, to examine 
the position of co-operative institutions with regard to State inter- 
vention in the organisation of the economy. 


THE PLACE OF CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN THE ECONOMY 


In order to determine the place occupied by co-operative in- 
stitutions in the economy as a whole, it must be realised that the 
existing economic system, observed without doctrinal prejudice, 
appears as a mixed and composite economy in which a number of 
different elements are found together. Side by side with capitalist 
establishments and public undertakings there still exist the small 
units and small-scale activities of peasant and handicraft economy, 
and innumerable instances of that centre of economic reckoning 
and effort—the family household. 

Before they reach their final form and are available for con- 
sumption, raw materials pass through a series of material operations 
of sorting, transport, transformation and combination, and a series 
of commercial operations, during - which they are passed along 
a chain of undertakings, each buying from the one before it and 
selling to the next. 


The Small Unit 


In general, however, the succession of capitalist industrial and 
commercial undertakings does not cover the whole economic process ; 
indeed, capitalism seldom occupies the initial or the final stage of 
the process. Save in large-scale mining and large estates, relics of 
feudal property, and the plantations typical of colonial capitalism, 
the initial stage is still occupied by peasant farms and the small 
businesses of rural industry (quarrying, basket-making, etc.). Next 
comes the central, capitalist zone of operation, in which the products 
are transformed and worked up for standardised mass sale. But the 
economic process closes at a stage in which the small, non-capitalist 
unit is found once more: some of the products of the central zone 
are used by farmers (tools, fertilisers, etc.) ; others may undergo 
their final adjustment, or be repaired, in the household or in the 
small-scale industrial or handicraft establishment. 
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Let us take two examples. Even today, in many villages, the 
economic cycle of wheat and wheat bread is short and ends where 
it started. The wheat is produced at the farm, sent thence to the 
nearby mill, and the flour is carried to the working baker—unless 
it goes straight back to the household, in cases where home baking 
of bread has been kept up. 

With the development of communications and the spread of 
wheat-growing in the overseas countries, however, there have 
come to be great distances between the places where wheat is pro- 
duced and those in which flour and bread are made and consumed. 
The simple closed cycle of the village economy is replaced by an 
“open cycle” of operations, into which enter, after the disposal 
by the farmer of his crop, the wholesale wheat trade, the wheat 
exchanges, and large-scale milling. But later in the process we 
still find pre-capitalist forms of economy—the small bakery and 
the household. 

Another example : the time has almost gone when clothes were 
made at home, out of cloth itself woven from yarn spun in the house. 
For nearly two hundred years the big capitalist firms which engage 
in mechanical textile production have taken the place of domestic 
spinning and weaving. Nevertheless, the natural textiles (cotton, 
wool and flax) are still produced mainly on small farms; and at 
the other end of the scale, suits, dresses and underclothes are still 
to a large extent made up and repaired either in the craftsman’s 
workshop or in the home. 

Many other instances could be given. The small units of peasant 
and handicraft economy and the household still hold their ground 
at each end of most economic processes. Capitalist economy, from 
its powerful central position, has been able to subordinate the other 
forms but not to eliminate them. 

It is just these small pre-capitalist units of an individual or 
family character which co-operative organisations of all kinds 
bring together according to identical principles and methods for 
the same needs of self-protection and emancipation. 





1The division of economic processes to which reference is made above, with 
undertakings of the capitalist type generally dominating the central zone but 
excluded from the initial and final stages, closely reflects the extent to which 
merchant economy is a middleman’s economy. Furthermore, as the author has 
said els¢where, “ in the initial and final stages man cannot be reduced to the status 
of a cog in an impersonal machine. At those stages he must constantly make use 
of his power of discernment, must adjust each decision and indeed each movement to 
concrete, diverse and fluctuating material ; in the initial stage he must adapt himself 
to all the caprices of nature ; in the final stage, to the complex and often personal 
requirements of a fanciful consumer. The operations conducted in the central zone, 
on the other hand, lend themselves to the subordination of man and to the use 
of every simplifying technical device ; it is the privileged domain of rationalisation, 
where matter and form—and indeed labour itself, trained for a series of simple 
movements—-may be reduced to definitions, standards and theoretical calculations 
and detached for a time from nature and from life.” (Le Secteur coopératif, by 
Dr. G. Fauquet, Paris, 1942). 
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The many and various types of rural and agricultural co- 
operatives were created to serve peasant economy ; the craftsmen’s 
and workers’ co-operatives, to serve handicraftsmen and skilled 
tradesmen ; and the consumers’ and housing co-operatives, to serve 
the family. 

To say that the small pre-capitalist units are found at the initial 
and final stages of the economic processes is to define the starting 
points of co-operative activity and to indicate also the directions in 
which it tends to move. 


Federations of Co-operatives 


In association, these small units establish undertakings which 
strengthen and extend their individual activity ; at the same time, 
they resume control of functions which had been taken over by 
merchant economy. 

If the economic process is short, if production and transformation 
can be carried through close to the consumer, merchant economy 
may be eliminated and co-operative organisation will have brought 
closed economy back to life in a new form. An example is the work 
of the rural flour mills and bakeries, which supply members with 
flour in exchange for wheat and wheat in exchange for flour. 

If the process is long, if it has many stages and its extremities 
are therefore far apart, local co-operatives can only bring under their 
direct control the stages of the process nearest to them; but by 
associating one with another, by establishing federations, their 
action may extend to stages further distant from the scope of 
the original units. 

The primary co-operatives have in fact established such federa- 
tions to meet their common needs—co-operative wholesale societies 
belonging to the consumers’ movement, and supply and marketing 
centres belonging to organisations of farmers and other producers’ 
co-operatives. 

By reaching out, through their agencies, as far as world markets, 
and by establishing industrial establishments to meet their own 
needs, these federations expand in two vertically integrating move- 
ments, one towards sources of supply and the other towards mar- 
kets, and so tend to restrict the central zone which the growth of 
mercantile economy has interposed between primary production 
and final consumption. 

In some cases a double integrating drive, starting from each 
end of the same economic process, may be continued so far as to 
eliminate the capitalist central zone. The co-operative organisations 
in question may then link up at their point of contact and so establish 
a complete co-operative chain. 
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Scope for Development 


Co-operative institutions still have wide scope for development. 
They have not yet gathered together all the units—peasant farms, 
handicraft establishments, and households—which they are capable 
of serving by association. 

Co-operative organisation may also extend to a greater number 
of occupations and thus satisfy to a wider extent the various needs 
of their associated units ; it may push its integration further, either 
towards sources of supply or towards markets ; and a wider network of 
inter-co-operative relations may be established. 

But, whatever the movement’s possibilities of growth, it would 
seem—if a realistic view is taken—that co-operative institutions 
cannot invade the whole of economic life; for we do not believe 
that they will ever be in a position to establish a complete chain 
throughout all economic processes. Each process does not always 
form a simple, separate thread ; many are involved or combined 
with others. Co-operative institutions may occupy a privileged place 
in certain of them, or at certain stages; but modern economic 
life is too complex to be pinned down—elsewhere than in mere theore- 
tical conception—to a single method of organisation. 

Despite all efforts to extend their integrating movements and 
to establish links at the national and the international level, 
co-operative institutions must remain, on the whole, open to contact 
with the rest of the economy. 

Their starting point and trend of development lead these insti- 
tutions to oppose and to compete with capitalist undertakings ; 
but this situation does not exclude commercial relationships within 
the national economy or on international markets. An attempt 
will be made later in this article to define the attitude of co-operative 
institutions towards the intervention of public authorities in the 


organisation of the economy. 


THE RULES OF CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


By birth and by environment—.e., through the classes of society 
from which they come and in which they have grown up—co-opera- 
tive institutions are related to all forms of public association. Though 
using their own methods, they embody the same urge for self- 
defence, improvement and emancipation, for the benefit of the same 
categories of people. What distinguishes them from other forms of 
action and association is that they pursue their object by means 
of organised economic activity, i.e., by means of an undertaking. 
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In the make-up of a co-operative institution, therefore, one must 
distinguish between two blended elements—one social and the other 
economic. 

The co-operative is (1) an association of persons who have 
recognised and continue to recognise the similarity of certain of 
their needs, and the possibility of securing fuller satisfaction for 
these needs by a common undertaking than by their individual 
efforts ; and (2) it is a common undertaking, the central object 
of which is to satisfy the needs in question. The members of the 
association are the users of the common undertaking. 

The co-operative association is not an impersonal grouping of 
capital, it is in the true sense an association of persons—as a rule 
the economically weak—who have freely associated together. 
Equality, in the popular traditional sense of the word, necessarily 
governs the relations between members. The co-operative association 
is a democracy ; voting rights are equal however unequal may be 
the amount contributed to the society’s funds or the dealings between 
the society and individual members; the general meeting is 
sovereign ; and there is effective control in the common interest. 

In the joint undertaking, the necessary capital is collected 
either by payments required of members, or by loans obtained on 
their limited or unlimited responsibility. In all cases the society’s 
capital, whatever its origin, is a mere instrument, a “hired servant” 
entitled at the most to a limited rate of interest. If the under- 
taking’s business has been conducted in such a way as to provide 
a surplus, this—apart from a proportion allotted to the reserve 
fund—is distributed among the members in proportion to the volume 
of business each has done with the undertaking, 7.e., according to 
the practical rule under which each member is repaid the difference 
between the amount he has paid for services rendered during the 
financial period and the amount which the rendering of these ser- 
vices has in fact cost. 

It is the proportionate volume of business done by the different 
members which dominates all relations between them and the 
undertaking ; an exception is made to this rule, in certain operations 
not concerned with the allocation of surpluses, only for reasons of 
practical convenience and simplicity. Some co-operatives apply 
the rule even to the obligations of members regarding the pro- 
vision of the society’s capital and to the distribution of the reserve 
fund should the undertaking be dissolved. In the case of liquida- 
tion, however, there is a growing tendency to provide that net 
assets—after the accounts have been cleared—shall be used for a 
co-operative or at any rate for a disinterested purpose. 

The moral and social objects of the co-operative association 
are thus reflected in the undertaking itself, in the disinterested use 
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of reserves and also in the custom of allotting part of profits to educa- 
tional or community schemes. 

The rules of co-operative institutions described above were 
formulated without any legislative intervention. They first came 
into existence gradually, tentatively, by trial and error, in the first 
days of growth of the co-operative movement. 

Subsequently, when more and more co-operatives had established 
contact and formed federations, the model rules established by the 
resulting unions consolidated existing custom, having regard also 
to the lessons of experience and to the progress of theoretical studies. 

When legislation in this field began, in 1852 in Great Britain, 
1867 in France and Germany, 1881 in Switzerland and 1883 in 
Italy, it merely provided co-operatives with sufficient legal status 
to enable them to exist—registration as corporate bodies, regulation 
of conditions for entry and withdrawal of members, and the re- 
laxation of some of the rules which applied to joint stock companies. 

In the countries just mentioned, where the co-operative move- 
ment had its earliest beginnings, co-operative practice has continued 
to be based, almost without exception, on the model rules of the 
co-operative federations. In countries where, on the other hand, 
the movement is of more recent origin or has hardly yet come into 
existence, legislation has taken account of the results actually 
experienced in the application of the principal rules of co-operative 
institutions ; and it is the legislation of the second group of countries 
which contains the most complete and accurate formulation of 
co-operative rules. In Great Britain—a typical case—the legislation 
which started in 1852, and has been repeatedly amended, still 
does not contain a single one of the essential rules which co-operative 
custom has evolved. On the other hand, the Ordinances regulating 
establishment of co-operative societies in the British colonies and 
mandated territories clearly specify these rules, especially open 
membership, equal rights of members in general meetings, limitation 
of share holding, establishment of an indivisible reserve fund, and 
distribution of surpluses to members in proportion to the business 
each has done with the society. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION CONCERNING CO-OPERATION 


The Use of the Name “ Co-operative ” 


The prestige widely enjoyed by co-operative institutions has 
induced certain non-co-operative undertakings to use the word 
“ co-operative ” without justification in their names and publicity. 
This abuse is now prohibited and punishable under the legislation 
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of several countries. Such is the case, for instance, in the laws of 
20 States of the U.S.A., in the Argentine Act of 20 December 1926 
and in the French Co-operative General Regulations Act of 10 Sep- 
tember 1947. The Egyptian Act of 1944 and the Ordinances issued 
in British colonies should also be mentioned.! 


Provisions concerning Co-operation in National Constitutions 


On 18 April 1869 the Swiss Canton of Zurich adopted a new 
Constitution which included the following provision : 


Article 33. The State shall encourage and facilitate the development of 
co-operation based on mutual aid. 


This instance of a constitutional provision concerning the co- 
operative movement remained unique for many years. Recently, 
however, a number of countries have adopted Constitutions which 
also contain provisions on this subject. These may be placed in 
two groups. 

One comprises countries in which the State has, on the whole, 
preserved economic freedom while introducing a number of more 
or less extensive limitations to it. This group includes Switzerland 
and Italy.? 

In Switzerland, when the economic articles of the Federal 
Constitution were revised in 1947, the co-operative organisations 
feared that the proposed new text would enable the development 
of the co-operative movement to be restricted. They therefore 
secured the insertion of a clause according to which the Federal 
legislation to be issued under the new Constitutional article should 
“ safeguard the development of groups based on mutual aid ”. 

In Italy, the Constitution which came into force on 1 January 
1948 contains the following provision : 

Article 42. The Republic recognises the social function of co-operative 
societies of a mutual aid character not pursuing objects of private profit. The 
law shall favour the establishment of such societies by the most suitable means 
and shall secure maintenance of their character and object by appropriate super- 
vision. 


Similar provisions are to be found in the Constitutions of Portugal, 
China and five Latin American Republics: Costa Rica, Cuba, Guate- 





1 The following are among the most useful reference works on co-operative legis- 
lation in the different countries : Digest of Co-operative Law at Home and Abroad, 
by Margaret Dicspy (Horace Plunkett Foundation, London, P. S. King, 1933) 
and La Co-operacién: su régimen juridico, by Samson LEISERSON (Impresora 
Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1927). 

2In France, freedom of association in co-operatives is not expressly provided 
for in the new Constitution, but during the preparatory debates it was specifically 
stated—after a speech by Mr. Paul madier—that this freedom was covered 
by freedom of association in general and was therefore guaranteed. 
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mala, Panama and Venezuela. In these countries the co-operative 
movement is still at an early stage, but the respective Constituent 
Assemblies wished to show their interest in its development. 

The second group of Constitutions which include articles con- 
cerning co-operation is that of countries where the State has 
taken over the general organisation of the economy—the U.S.8.B., 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. These provide for the 
existence of a co-operative and a private sector side by side with 
the public sector of the economy. 

The U.S.S.R. Constitution of 5 December 1936 provides in 
Article 5: 

Socialist property in the U.S.S.R. shall take either the form of State property 


(the property of the whole people) or the form of collective-farm or co-operative 
property (property of each collective farm or of the co-operative unions). 


Article 15 of the Yugoslav Constitution issued on 31 January 1946 
runs as follows : 

In order to protect the vital interests of the nation, to raise the standard of 
living of the population, to make methodical use of all economic possibilities and 
forces, the State shall assume the direction of economic life and its development 


by means of a general economic plan, relying on the public and co-operative sectors 
of the economy and establishing a general supervision of the private sector. 


Similar provisions are to be found in the Constitutions of Bulgaria 
(December 1947) and Czechoslovakia (June 1948). 


Relations between Co-operative Institutions and Other Sectors 
of the Economy 


The problem of the relations between co-operative institutions 
and other sectors of the economy remained a relatively simple one 
as long as such institutions could develop, and could recover ground 
from the capitalist sector, in a world of free competition. But 
moving from one depression to another, the economy has departed 
further and further from the state of free and perfect competition 
postulated by the doctrinaires of the liberal school. The optimism 
of “ laissez faire ” was inspired by its vision of a world in which 
innumerable independent elementary forces automatically created, 
by their mutual reaction, a harmony which was nowhere deliberately 
sought. Not only did this view never completely correspond to the 
facts ; economic evolution has swept us ever further from it. In 
fact several decades ago, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
capitalist economy changed ; the phase of “ laissez faire ” ended, 
and to a great and growing extent competitive capitalism was 
superseded by a capitalism of monopolies, cartels and trusts. 
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It was then that the State intervened. At the outset, it strove 
to bring capitalism back under the laws of free competition ; next, 
it abandoned the attempt to restore economic liberalism and itself 
took in hand the organisation of economic life. This intervention 
has been more or less extensive according to the economic situation 
and political régime of the country in question, ranging from mere 
price regulation and the distribution of credit, to the nationalisation 
of key industries and general economic planning. The problem 
is therefore to determine what may be the situation and role of 
co-operative institutions under economic systems subject in various 
degrees to intervention by the State. 

It must be noted, first and foremost, that co-operative action 
and State action start from different points and are marked by 
different characteristics. 

As shown in the preceding pages, the co-operative movement 
associates the small units in which the fundamental needs of the 
individual and the family are born and find expression; every 
co-operative body above the level of these primary units is a 
federation. Even at the local level, the co-operative bond is of a 
federative character; it associates independent units without 
absorbing them ; it respects, and subsequently tends to reinforce, 
the individual independence and sense of individual responsibility 
of each member. 

At every succeeding stage of its organisation, the co-operative 
system applies these same principles of responsible self-government 
and freely accepted discipline. Local co-operative societies are not 
the lowest administrative subdivision of a centralised organisation ; 
if they raise a ‘lofty mechanism above their own head, they do so 
in order that it may function for them and under their control, 
as they themselves function for and are controlled by their own 
members. Co-operative organisation is built up from below. 

A State organisation, on the other hand, has one characteristic 
in common with the big capitalist concerns, namely that it starts 
from above. State action dominates everything below its own apex. 
This is the source of its strength, but also of its limitations. 

State action is far removed from the concrete realities of econo- 
mic life, which it can only perceive generally, through averages and 
rough estimates. Like the capitalist undertaking, it succeeds only 
in fields where the material lends itself to simple definition and can 
be handled by means of formule ; but real life, whether personal 
or social, cannot be confined in a formula. 

No doubt, by nationalising key industries or establishing con- 
trols under its own supervision, the State can have its directives 
enforced in the zone of large and medium-sized establishments ; 
but outside that zone, accurate implementation of a prescribed 
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scheme is the less sure, the greater the number of human wills on 
which such implementation depends and the greater their distance 
from the centre which produced the scheme. More particularly, 
the State cannot hope, by its own means, effectively to reach the 
basic units of social life, the numberless units of peasant, handicraft 
and household economy—just those which co-operative institutions 
associate, co-ordinate and discipline. If, therefore, the State wishes 
to exert its necessarily remote control over these small units, it can 
only find the necessary “relating stations” in the co-operative 
organisations which—through their more or less extensive move- 
ments of integration towards markets and towards sources of 
supply—already connect these small units with the central econo- 
mic zone. 

It is surely most significant that even in Russia, where the full 
force of the State tended towards establishment of a unitary econo- 
mic system, experience—stronger than ideological prejudice—has 
led to the growth of a mixed economy in which a large place is left 
to co-operative institutions. In small-scale industry and, handi- 
crafts, the importance of which is regarded as no less great than that 
of large-scale industry, craftsmen’s and other industrial co-operatives 
have become extremely numerous ; and in agriculture it is not the 
sovkhoz—the State-owned farm—which predominates, but the 
kolkhoz—the collective farm—similar in structure to the co-operative 
farms of the Italian and Palestinian type. 

This lesson may be learnt from the evolution of Soviet economy ; 
the State is powerless to bring the whole economy under its own 
direction. We have pointed out already that the Constitution of 
the U.8.8.R., and following it the Constitutions of Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, make provision for a co-operative and a 
private sector of economy beside the public sector ; and the present 
reconstruction in Poland is based on the same principle of mixed 
economy. Thus, in the very countries which have introduced or 
tend to introduce a general planned economy, even that economy 
remains composite ; within it, various forms of economy, and more 
particularly co-operative institutions, may and in fact do co-exist. 
The fact is that State intervention, whatever shape it takes and 
however intensive it may be, does not modify certain essential 
features of the economic chain described at the beginning of this 
article. In the central zone of most economic processes (and also 
in the initial zone as far as large-scale mining is concerned) the 
centralising, unifying State may substitute its own action for that 
of the big capitalist concerns ; but, in a planned economy, as in 
“ laissez-faire ” economy, the small units and activities live on in 
the outer zones, and on them the co-operative movement is built 


up. 
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The above considerations are reflected in the following declaration, 
adopted by the Central Committee of the International Co-operative 
Alliance at Zurich, in January 1946 : 


The Central Committee of the I.C.A., 

Considering that the evolution of liberal capitalism into a capitalism of cartels 
and trusts, as well as the situation resulting from the war, impose on the States the 
task of ensuring, by deliberate measures of organisation, the restoration of national 
economies and of international economy ; 

Considering that this imposes on the Co-operative Movement the necessity 
of defining its position with regard to those changes which the action of the State 
is bringing about in the structure of economy ; 

Recognises that there is identity of aims between Co-operative action and the 
action of the State, provided that the latter be freed from any coalition with pri- 
vate interests and that it corresponds to the necessity of an organisation which 
places an economy of service above an economy of profit, both from a national 
and from an international point of view. 


The Co-operative Movement therefore is aware that the States are being led 
to take measures in order to assume the direction of the whole extent of economy. 
But the action of the State necessarily has limits, and in its efforts of general 
organisation of economy, it could not do without the collaboration of co-operative 
institutions of all kinds. Co-operation indeed, being an organisation built up from 
below, is the only one capable, by grouping in federated organisations units of 
personal and family character which are at the basis of economic and social life, 
both in towns and in the country, to link them up organically with any plan 
embracing the whole of general economy. 


Once this is recognised, there is no opposition, but rather a judicious distribution 
of tasks and a reciprocal collaboration between the activities of the State and those 
of co-operative organisations that must be associated with the State activities. 


Therefore the Co-operative Movement is entitled to claim from the public 
authorities the liberty of its full development in the large fields of economic life 
where co-operation succeeds in conciliating order, efficiency and liberty, by a 
freely accepted discipline and the putting into practice of the principles of self- 
help and mutuality. 


The point of junction between State and co-operative activity 
to which reference is made in the above resolution may be placed 
high or low, nearer the base of the joint structure or nearer its 
apex, according as the one or the other system has developed further ; 
but the higher that point lies, the more completely the organisation 
of the economy will be freed from authoritarian and bureaucratic 
connections. The co-operative system may perhaps be regarded as 
appropriate for the transmission of directives from above ; there 
is no doubt that, owing to the reactions from below arising out of 
its very structure, it is equally suited to correct such directives 
and to lessen the effect of the errors they contain. Indeed, if planned 
economy is supplemented by and can rely on a co-operative system, 
it may recover the sensitive and reflex qualities of a living body. 

The stronger, then, the co-operative organisations are—in 
numbers, in achievement, and also in quality of membership—the 
more fully and the more successfully will the State be able to use 
them, in fields distant from itself, fields which its authority reaches 
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only in an enfeebled and diluted form, where compulsion fails but 
co-operative discipline succeeds. 

If, however, the public sector is to obtain, from this alliance, 
the standard of service it is entitled to expect, the co-operative 
institutions must retain their original characteristics, on which 
their peculiar virtues depend. It is essential that their connection 
with government should not involve degeneration into mere ad- 
ditional cogs in the administrative machine. 

This eventuality—dangerous both to the co-operative institutions 
themselves and to the success of their alliance with the authorities— 
will only be avoided if the bonds which hold co-operators together 
are not weakened ; if the links between them and their representa- 
tives also hold firm ; if the co-operative spirit is kept alive and 
strengthened ; and if members of the co-operative association can 
continue to feel and act in that spirit. 





INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Problems of the Textile Industry 


The Textiles Committee of the International Labour Organisation 
will hold its second session at Geneva on 27 October 1948.1 Since the 
holding of the first session (Brussels, November 1946), some of the 
problems discussed at that session have become more urgent, while 
in respect of others considerable efforts have been made to find satisfactory 
solutions.? It is thought that the following brief outline of the problems 
of the textile industry will be of interest, in this context, to the readers 
of the Review. 


At its first meeting (Brussels, November 1946), the Textiles 
Committee adopted a statement embodying its views concerning 
the problems of the industry and indicating a programme of work 
for the future. Among the problems facing the industry, the state- 
ment gave the foremost place to the need for increasing production. 


THE NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


In the words of the statement, ‘‘as a result of the war, there is 
an accumulated need for textile goods, and the pressing problem 
before the industry is how to meet this demand in the interests of 
the well-being of the peoples of the world”. Although there has been 
a considerable increase in textile production since the Committee 
met in 1946, the over-all supply of textile goods is still insufficient 
to satisfy the demand. It is estimated that the world consumption 
of all textile fibres in 1947 was at about the pre-war level, but one 
would expect, on population grounds alone, an increase above 
pre-war levels if pre-war consumption per head were regained, 
while in addition a considerable restocking is still to take place.* 





1 See International Labour Organisation, Textiles Committee, Report of the 
First Session (Geneva, 1948). For a brief account of the first session and the text 
of its conclusions, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 
1947, pp. 79-84. 

* For a review of recent trends and developments in the industry and the 
action taken on the conclusions of the first session of the Committee, see Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, Textiles Committee, Second Session, General Report 
(Geneva, 1948). 

8 See “Trends in World Consumption and Trade in Cotton and Rayon Textiles”’, 
in Anglo-American Textile Conference, Manchester and London, April 2-13, 1948 
(Cotton Board, Manchester, 1948), p. 21. 
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P THE POSITION IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


The position in the different countries naturally varies and 
depends upon the extent to which production in a particular country 
has increased, the extent to which it can participate in world trade, 
and the structure of its textile demand. A few examples are given 
below by way of illustration of the different problems involved. 


The United States. 


In the United States, which produced in 1947 over 11,000 million 
yards of cotton piecegoods, there is still an unsatisfied home demand. 
The peak production in cotton goods was reached in 1942, when 
output amounted to over 12,000 million yards; this was followed 
by a decline in production, which is attributed to the fact that 
textile workers left for military service and to join other, higher- 
wage, industries. According to some estimates, the war deficit 
in the United States alone amounts to over 13,000 million yards 
(more than one year’s production). This is a reflection of the 
extremely high per capita consumption of cotton cloth in the United 
States, which is estimated at 71.9 sq. yds. in 1937-1939, as compared 
with 41.5 in the United Kingdom, 16.6 in India, 7 in the African 
Native markets and 2.4 in China during the same period. The 
significance of this from the international point of view is the 
question how far the United States, in spite of its position as the 
world’s leading producer and exporter of cotton and rayon textiles, 
will have the ambition or the capacity to make good the world 
deficiency which other countries have been incapable of meeting. 
The extent to which deficit countries can import textiles from the 


United States depends, on the other hand, also upon the dollar 
resources at the disposal of those countries. 


India. 

In India, the production of cotton textiles has declined appreci- 
ably during the post-war years; the fall in production was from 
4,687 million yards of cloth and 1,625 million lb. of yarn in 1945 
to 4,003 million yards and 1,396 million Ib. in 1946, and 3,830 
million yards and 1,313 million Ib. in 1947. This decline has not 
been due to shortage of labour or raw materials, as in certain other 
countries, but has been ascribed to a variety of other reasons such as 
the increase in absenteeism *, a switch-over from coarse to fine cloth 
production, a reduction in the hours of work (hours were reduced 
in Indian factories from 54 to 48 with effect from 1 August 1946), 
the closure of mills owing to riots and strikes, and a tendency on 
the part of labour to go slow. The over-all shortage in the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan, on the basis of pre-war per capita consumption 
of 16% yards of cloth per year, is estimated to be about 200 million 
yards. Among the measures suggested for increasing production 





1 Cotton Trade Journal, 12 Mar. 1948. 

* The high rate of absenteeism in India is shown in the following peneentone 
of absenteeism at different centres of the Indian textile industry during October 
or November 1947: Madras, 9.9; Madura, 18.6; Coimbatore, 12.4; Bombay, 
13.4; Ahmedabad, 5.7 ; Sholapur, 25.0 ; Kanpur (cotton), 16.4 (including absence 
due to leave) ; Kanpur (woollen), 8.3 (including absence due to leave). The figures 
are taken from the Indian Labour Gazette, Jan. 1948. 


* Eastern Economist, 10 Oct. 1947, p. 480. 
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are the introduction of three shifts, overtime where three shifts are 
not possible, and agreement between employers and workers to 
preserve industrial peace. From the long-term point of view, however, 
it seems that the problem is mainly one of introducing rationalisation 
measures, including the deployment of labour, so as to increase effi- 
ciency in production. 


The United Kingdom. 

In the United Kingdom, a determined effort has been made, in 
spite of handicaps (the chief of which is shortage of labour), to increase 
both total production and the level of exports of textile goods. The 
home market for cotton piece goods has been restricted to about 
70 per cent. of the pre-war level of consumption and the revised 
export targets announced in April 1948 provide for an anticipated 
volume of textile exports to 202 per cent. of the 1938 level. 

The production of woven cotton fabrics, however, reached in 
1946 and 1947 only 44.8 per cent. of the 1937 level, but rose to 
52.2 per cent. during January-May 1948 ; that of cotton yarn, 53.6 
per cent. in 1946 and 1947 and 64.5 in January-May 1948 ; and that 
of wool yarn 65.0 in 1946, 68.8 in 1947, and 80.2 in January-May 
1948. The production of rayon had reached 133.2 per cent. of the 
1938 level in 1946, 150.6 per cent. in 1947, and 171.4 per cent. in 
January-May 1948. The methods employed and advocated for 
says a further increase of production are referred to later in 
this article. 


France. 
In France, it is estimated that the total accumulated deficit in 


the production of all textiles (except jute) during the war years 
amounted to about 1,200,000 tons. The minimum present require- 
ments are estimated at 200,000 tons per annum for clothing needs 
and 100,000 tons for industrial use. As against this, the French 
textile industry during the first six months of 1947 produced 
190,360 tons, of which 40,070 tons were exported. In view of the 
depressed level of purchasing power, present production is thus 
estimated to be just enough to meet current home demands, but 
without taking into account (a) the demand to replenish the stocks, 
(6) an increase in the exports to French colonies, to attain the pre- 
war level and also to replace foreign imports, and (ce) an increase 
in exports to foreign countries, which is particularly important from 
the point of view of obtaining raw materials for the industry. In 
order to meet these demands and to satisfy the home market, it is 
proposed to aim at an immediate minimum annual production 
of 450,000 tons, an increase of about 150,000 tons over the 1947 
level of production. The suggested measures for achieving this 
level of production include the modernisation of equipment, double 
shifts and overtime. It is estimated that with its present machinery 
the French textile industry would require a total labour force of 
562,700 in 1948, 7.e., an increase of about 70,000 over the number 
in employment in December 1947, to reach the proposed level of 
production ; it is, however, felt that it will be difficult to recruit the 
increased labour force and that other measures will be necessary 
to increase production. 


1 Rapport or d’ensemble de la Commission de Modernisation du Teztile, 
p. 121 et seq. 1 figures are given in terms of yarn. 
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It is significant that the textile industry in France has already 
made rapid progress since the end of the war ; the index of production 
on the basis of 100 in 1938 reached 57 in the first quarter of 1946 
and 96.6 in the last quarter of 1947. 


THE NEED FOR EXPANDING INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


It is obvious, however, that to enable the “ need for textile goods 
to be satisfied in the interests of the well-being of the peoples of the 
world”, it is not only necessary to achieve an over-all increase in 
production, but also to ensure that a more balanced distribution 
of the available supply is made throughout the world by a 
freer flow of international trade. The revival of world textile 
trade since the end of the war has been exceedingly slow. While 
the volume of world cotton textile production had risen by 1947 
to about 85 per cent. of the pre-war volume, the volume of cotton 
textile exports had reached no more than 57 per cent. of the 1947 
volume. Hence there are at present certain pockets of over- 
production, along with a general shortage of textiles. It is reported, 
for instance, that a number of cotton textile mills in Belgium have 
halted operations in recent weeks because of difficulties in finding 
an outlet for their products.? It is held that the Belgian industry’s 
capacity today is sufficient to meet all the requirements of the 
Benelux Union as well as to export further quantities of goods, but 
that foreign exchange difficulties afflicting many countries make it 
impossible to increase exports. Similar problems are also being 
faced abroad by Belgian manufacturers of woollen goods. 

The problems connected with the international trade in textiles 
are highly complicated. While the total effect of industrialisation 
may be favourable to an expansion of total world trade, the growth of 
modern textile manufacturing in the underdeveloped areas is likely 
in the long run to lead to a reduction of world import requirements 
for textiles. It is possible, for instance, that the pattern of world 
trade in cotton textiles will increasingly become one of concentration 
upon colonial territories with a residual trade between the various 
producing countries, and that the bulk of the world trade in woollen 
textiles will continue to be carried on among the advanced industrial 
countries. While from a long-term point of view, these trends 
seem to present uncertain features, there is no doubt that in the 
immediate future, a freer flow of international trade would represent 
an important step in the direction of increased consumption of 
textiles in the world. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


The problems of production may be considered under four 
headings : raw materials, equipment, labour, and management, 
including in the latter term the total process of executive control 
in industry and the satisfactory adjustment of employer-employee 
relationships. 





1 See General Report, op. cit., ch. IV. 
2 Textile Mercury and Argus, 6 Aug. 1948. 
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Raw Materials. 


As regards the basic raw materials for the textile industry, 
supplies are now adequate to meet present demands, thanks to the 
large stocks of cotton and wool built up during the war years. 
From a long-term point of view, however, there are grounds for 
anxiety, as may be seen from a summary of the current world 
cotton situation presented by the secretariat of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee. According to this summary, the world 
cotton situation for the 1947-48 season is characterised by : 


(1) production of cotton below the pre-war level and considerably below 
indicated consumption ; 

(2) a general level of world mill activity below the pre-war level and mill output 
of cotton textiles much below world needs ; 

(3) stocks of cotton apparently ample to meet mill requirements for the current 
season but decreasing at a rapid rate as a result of the continuing excess of cotton 
consumption over production since the end of the war ; 

(4) international trade in cotton hampered by financial difficulties but with 
prospects that total trade for the current season may be sufficient for the main- 
tenance of mill activity during the latter part of the season ; 

(5) prices for cotton high enough to suggest increasing substitutions of syn- 
thetic fibres for cotton, but too low in relation to returns from the production of 
foodstuffs and other competing enterprises to stimulate the rapid expansion of 
cotton cultivation in countries where governmental production control measures 
are not in effect ; 

(6) a continuation of the upward trend in synthetic fibre production, with 
prospects of an accelerated increase in the rate of production and substitutions 
for cotton as war-damaged rayon plants are repaired and new plants constructed. 


The position in respect of wool shows similar features ; world 
consumption of apparel wool in 1946-47 is estimated at 1.54 million 
tons actual weight, i.e., 220,000 tons in excess of world apparel 
wool production during the season. Against this, there are immense 
possibilities of increasing the production of natural fibres and of 
creating new synthetic fibres; in regard to raw wool production, 
for instance, great advances in the average yield per sheep could 
be brought about by such measures as selective breeding; and 
cotton yields could be increased by improved seed selection, greater 
use of fertilisers, improved insect control and similar measures. 

The present problem is, however, essentially one of ensuring an 
adequate distribution of the available supplies to all the countries ; 
importing countries are in general experiencing shortages, with the 
result that the industry has in many cases to operate below capacity. 


Equipment. 


The statement which the Textiles Committee adopted at its 
first session points out that when the immediate need for textile 
goods has been satisfied, the industry will still have many problems 
to face, and that as a result of the war and the years of depression, 
much of the plant and machinery of the industry requires renewal. 
The Committee considered that modernisation of the industry was 





1 See General Report, op. cit., ch. III, pp. 77-81. 
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essential if the production of textile goods was to be increased and 
if the workers in the industry were to enjoy those improved working 
conditions and greater security which are so desirable. 

In the general report prepared by the Office for the second 
session 4, some of the problems relating to the modernisation of 
equipment have been discussed. The yearly world demand at 
present prices is estimated to be about £150 to 200 million. Prior 
to the war, the annual production of textile machinery in the United 
States was approximately only about 5 per cent. of the machinery 
actually in place. Consequently unless the production of machinery 
is expanded at an unprecedented rate, the continuance of difficulties 
even in meeting the enormous home demand in the United States 
is to be expected. Germany and Japan, which were before the war 
the leading exporters of textile machinery after the United Kingdom, 
are for the moment almost completely out of the picture. The needs 
of Britain’s own textile industry for new machinery are considerable, 
and there has been a natural insistence that her home demand 
should receive more attention than it has hitherto received. At the 
end of November 1947, orders on the books of the textile machinery 
industry in the United Kingdom for machinery for spinning and 
all processes preparatory to weaving amounted to £4.5 million 
from firms in the cotton industry and £5.5 million from wool firms. 
Total orders amounted to £56.5 million, mostly from export customers. 
A great deal more production of textile machinery is needed before 
the problem of mill equipment can be considered satisfactory. 
Measures of reorganisation and modernisation suggested for the 
textile machinery industry include the mechanisation of machine 
shops and foundries, an increase in the average size of producing 
units, particularly at the foundry level, and standardisation of 
machines. 

In view of the inevitable delay in re-equipment, emphasis ha 
been laid on the modification of existing machines and labour 
redeployment, particularly as a short-term measure. The experiment 
conducted in the United Kingdom under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of the Cotton Board, to supervise mill investigations and 
experiments in redeployment in the cardroom of the Musgrave 
Spinning Company’s No. 7 Mill, is highly instructive in this con- 
nection.? It has shown that the productivity of the operatives has 
been increased by nearly 40 per cent., with an increase in the pro- 
portion of time available for general supervision and relaxation. 

In addition to this “ intensive ” utilisation of machines and men, 
extensive methods such as working additional shifts or longer hours 
during the same shift have also been advocated as means of increasing 
production with the existing equipment. Both these methods, 
however, raise problems which closely affect labour. 





1 Idem, ch. III, pp. 81-86. 

2 See Report on Labour Redeployment in the Mus Mili Card Room, Bolton 
(Cotton Board, Manchester, 1948). The plan of deployment adopted at the mills 
involved (1) a rearrangement of the duties of the operatives, especially the 
transference of the cleaning from machine tenters to cleaning teams, (2) a re- 
arrangement of the lay-out of some of the machines to facilitate their operation, 
(8) the introduction of larger cans at the cards and combers, and (4) an increase 
in the number of machines per tenter. At the same time, the method of wage 
payment was changed from day rates to an incentive scheme. 
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Labour Problems. 


Although the need for increased production was emphasised 
throughout the deliberations of the first session of the Textiles Com- 
mittee, it was made clear that this objective should not be achieved 
at the expense of the living conditions of the workers. A series of 
resolutions concerning social security and welfare, including the 
extension of social services, improved working conditions and 
welfare facilities, and holidays with pay, testified to this concern 
on the part of the Committee. Indeed, the two aspects are inter- 
related in the sense that the lasting prosperity of the textile industry 
and of the workers employed in it depends on its capacity to increase 
production in order to meet the demands arising throughout the 
world, and the capacity of the industry to increase its production 
depends in turn on its ability to attract the necessary labour force 
by “the payment of suitable wages, security of employment and 
good working conditions ”. The Committee noted in its resolution 
concerning the recruitment and training of personnel —from which 
this passage is quoted — that it is possible that a past reputation of 
low wage standards, insecurity of employment and unsatisfactory 
working conditions may be the chief reasons for the reluctance of young 
persons and adults to accept employment in the textile industry ; and 
the statement adopted by the Committee urged the Governments to 
give special consideration to the question of the recruitment and train- 
ing of personnel for the textileindustry. The problems relating to re- 
cruitment and training in the industry have been examined in a 
report which the Office has prepared for the second session. The 
war of 1939-1945 had considerable effects on the volume of labour 
in the industry ; it reduced the volume of manpower employed in 
the European countries, in some cases to a large degree, and led 
in other countries to an expansion in textile production and con- 
sequently to a large influx of new workers. In both cases, the 
problems of recruitment and training are important. The systematic 
introduction of modern machinery and new working methods will 
also have far-reaching effects on these problems. 

Recruitment problems are of particular urgency in countries 
such as the United Kingdom, where there is an acute labour shortage. 
Improvement of conditions in the industry, the effective use of 
available manpower in the country itself or from abroad, and the 
improvement of methods for the engagement of workers may be 
considered as the three basic elements of any recruitment programme. 
The improvement of working conditions is of the greatest importance 
not only because it is good in itself, but also because it places the 
industry on an equal footing with other sectors of production so 
that it can compete unhandicapped in the employment market. 
In improving working conditions, two objectives generally pre- 
dominate: to eliminate the danger to health and safety which 
characterises the textile industry, and to rationalise the lay-out of 
the workshops so as to improve conditions of general hygiene and 
the welfare of the employees. The extension of social services is 
also recognised as indispensable. 





1 International Labour Organisation, Textiles Committee, Second Session, 
a aN II : Employment Problems, with Special Reference to Recruitment and Training 
(I.L.0O., Geneva, 1948). 
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The improved utilisation of available manpower resources is 
important not only in “ deficit ” countries, where such a course is 
imperative, but also in other countries, since it leads to a more 
economical use of manpower and thus results in lowering the cost 
of production and raising the living conditions of the workers. In 
the United Kingdom, as has been indicated above’, redeployment 
of labour has been given strong emphasis in the reorganisation of 
production, and it is recognised that a sound incentive scheme is 
necessary to ensure the success of redeployment schemes. According 
to one authority *, a sound incentive scheme must fulfil the following 
conditions if the best results are to be obtained : 


(1) operatives must have a guaranteed basic or time rate below which their 
earnings cannot fall ; 

(2) bonus earnings should be directly proportional to increases in output ; 

(3) lost time due to causes outside the operative’s control must be paid for ; 


(4) bonus payment can be based on standard minutes or on piecework with 
a fallback rate ; 


(5) standard minute values must be guaranteed, new values being issued only 
in cases where processes or methods are changed ; 


(6) specification of all duties should be available for inspection by the operatives. 


In countries where there is no deficit of labour supply, as in 
Mexico and India, it is, however, necessary, before redeployment 
measures are adopted, to ensure that the personnel displaced by 
reorganisation are given alternative employment. This was one of 
the points which received the consideration of the joint committee 
set up in Mexico to study the questions of modernisation of the 
industry, and it is reported that in Madras a large number of workers 
in the textile industry have been thrown out of employment as a 
result of the adoption of an interim scheme of workloads. It seems 
also necessary to try out in practice new methods of work and 
payment, so as to obviate uncertainties and discontent at a later 
stage and to ensure that there is no overloading or underloading 
of work. The introduction of changes in machinery and methods 
and increased work assignments are matters which are also likely 
to upset smooth industrial relationships. The experiment in labour 
redeployment conducted in the United Kingdom was therefore a 
welcome step in obtaining co-operation from the parties concerned 
in advance ; under a joint supervisory committee of the Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, the Rayon Weaving 
Association, and the Amalgamated Weavers’ Association, a further 
series of experiments have now been begun to test the new wage 
system for weavers recommended by the Cotton Manufacturing 
Commission.* 





1 See p. 499 above ; and General Report, op. cit., ch. III, p. 99. 

2 Mr. W. H. Craven, joint ing director of Production-Engineering Ltd., 
the firm of industrial consultants who carried out the redeployment scheme re- 
ferred to earlier in this article. 

* See General Report, op. cit., ch. III, p. 99, for areview of the wage system 
recommended by this Commission. 
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It would seem that in order to increase production in the textile 
industry 1, in the long run the re-equipment of machinery, the re- 
organisation of methods of work and the creation of wage systems 
which provide a direct incentive to enhanced effort are essential. 
In the immediate future, however, much can be achieved by a re- 
duction in absenteeism, and by part-time or multiple shifts, the 
working of overtime, and improved working conditions. The re- 
markable progress achieved by the Polish textile industry in 1947 
is ascribed in large part to an increase in work efficiency (though 
there was also a considerable increase in the number at work) and 
Poland has also made considerable progress in improving conditions 
of work and welfare activities. In the United Kingdom, overtime 
work of half an hour a day has not found favour ; complaints have 
been made that fatigue and sickness have increased since overtime 
was introduced. Efforts have been concentrated on obtaining a 
reduction in absenteeism, and on using existing manpower to the 
best advantage. 

It is, however, obvious that success in all such attempts can be 
achieved only by the application of the highest managerial skill 
in constant collaboration with the workers. 


Management and Employer-Employee Relationship Problems. 


Output is not solely the worker’s responsibility. Bad or in- 
different management, as well as disturbed industrial relationships, 
have profound effects on industrial output. The need for good 
managerial and technical personnel in the industry is particularly 
great at present because of the changes which have resulted in a 
drastic reduction of manpower in certain parts and an influx of 
new workers in other parts of the textile industry of the world, and 
because almost everywhere new methods of work have necessarily 
to be tried out. 

The problems of management and employer-employee relations 
are not, of course, peculiar to the textile industry ; they merely 
reflect in this industry the particular features which arise out of 
the nature of the work and the conditions under which it is per- 
formed. 

The textile industry is characterised, for the most part, by the 
existence of a large number of independent undertakings. In order 
to realise fully the advantages of concentrated management, it has, 
therefore, been thought necessary to amalgamate smaller units into 
fairly big groups. The Cotton Spinning (Re-equipment Subsidy) 
Act, 1948, of the United Kingdom provides, for instance, that the 
Government subsidy will be available only to groups or concerns 
having a total spinning capacity of 400,000 spindles ; and although 
progress in forming groups under this scheme has been slow, it is 
reported (in August 1948) that 15 groups comprising 17 million mule 





1 Sir Raymond Streat, as President of the United Kingdom Textile Institute, 
observed in this connection : 

* On a long view we in the textile industries have got to make our mills attrac- 
tive to labour by capital expenditure on conditions and equipment, by the highest 
standards of employer-employee relationship, by opportunities of promotion and 
by prospects of security. Simultaneously we must economise in manpower by 
labour-saving devices and expert management.” (Problems of the Textile Industries, 
Wool Record, 9 Oct. 1947.) 
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equivalent spindles have so far been approved for the purposes of 
the Act. The nationalisation of the textile industry in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, and the establishment of the China Textile Industries 
Corporation have also resulted in the formation of large administra- 
tive units. Although it is difficult to decide the optimum size of a 
textile mill for the purpose of efficient working, there seems to be 
no doubt that many managerial problems will be facilitated by the 
formation of larger units in the industry. 

One of the conclusions of the International Labour Office report 
reviewing the problems of industrial relations in the textile industry 
is that, apart from improving the machinery to preserve peace in 
the industry, the importance of securing the workers’ collaboration 
by joint consultation at the factory level is as great as the necessity 
to improve the physical working conditions, even from the point 
of view of increasing productive effort.2 In a recent address to mill 
managers, Mrs. B. Castle, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade in the United Kingdom, expressed the same view by 
suggesting that there must be a new approach to the problems of 
the industry affecting the human element as well as plant. It was 
not enough to provide canteens, proper conveniences and welfare 
schemes, she declared ; unity of outlook was required, and this was 
best achieved by getting together to talk things over.® 

The Textiles Committee was established to promote social 
progress and to improve industrial relations in the industry. It is 
hoped that by “ getting together to talk things over ” at the second 
session, the representatives of the industry will make a contribution 
towards the improvement of industrial relations as well as towards 
solving the other problems of the industry with a view to promoting 
social progress in the world.* 





1 See also the proposals for reorganising the French textile industry by con- 
centration, pecheiention and amalgamation of interests contained in the Rapport 
définitif d’ensemble de la Commission de Modernisation du Textile, p. 33 et seq. 

2 International Labour Organisation, Textiles Committee, Second Session, 
Report IIT : Industrial Relations, p. 78. 

® Textile Mercury and Argus, 23 Jan. 1948, p. 117. 

* Neither this article nor the statement ~~ oe -! the Committee concerning 
the problems of the textile industry refers to the problems arising out of the de- 
velopment of the textile industry in Germany and Japan, about which a separate 
resolution was adopted. This resolution stressed that the Japanese and German 
textile economies should be based upon a policy of ensuring to textile workers in 
both countries wages, earnings, hours and other conditions of work calculated to 
ensure a minimum living wage to all employed, and that the principle of collective 
bargaining should be fostered and encouraged. The urgency of the problem has 
obviously increased since the first meeting of the Committee in 1946. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 


RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


The following ratifications of International Labour Conventions 
have been registered by the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office on the dates indicated : 


Convention (No. 7) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employ- 
ment at sea, by Mexico on 17 August 1948 ; 

Convention (No. 50) concerning the regulation of certain special systems of 
recruiting workers, and 

Convention (No. 64) concerning the regulation of written contracts of employ- 
ment of indigenous workers, by Belgium on 26 July 1948 ; 

Convention (No. 80) for the partial revision of the Convention adopted by 
the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation at its 1st and 
28th sessions for the purpose of making provision for the future discharge of 
certain chancery functions entrusted by the said Conventions to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations and introducing therein certain further amend- 
ments consequent upon the dissolution of the League of Nations and the amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, by the United 
States of America on 24 June 1948 and by Venezuela on 13 september 1948. 


The above ratifications bring to 983 the total number of ratifications of Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions which have so far been registered. 


SWEDEN AND THE I.L.O. 


In accordance with Article 19 of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, the Swedish Government on 5 March 
1948 brought before the Riksdag the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted at the 30th Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva in 1947. The report presented by the Govern- 
ment? contains a statement by the Minister of Social Affairs on 
the possibility of ratifying Convention No. 81, concerning labour 
inspection in industry and commerce. 


The Minister finds the general content of the Convention to be in accordance 
with the present Swedish Labour Protection Act and with the proposal for a 
new law worked out by the Committee for Labour Protection. Nevertheless, 
certain discrepancies between Article 12 of the Convention and the Swedish legisla- 





Government Bill No. 189 of 1948, Stockholm, 1948. 
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tion concerning the extension of the rights of the labour inspectors to visit under- 
takings, might prove an obstacle to a prompt ratification of the Convention. 
However, the Minister has informed the Law Council that he considers it a matter 
of special importance that Sweden should give as much support as possible to 
international co-operation in the sphere of protection of work. 

The Minister has therefore suggested that the proposed Bill drafted by the 
Committee for Labour Protection should be amended in order to remove the dis- 
crepancies mentioned above. If these amendments are approved by the Riks- 
dag, there should be no hindrance to ratification of the Convention by Sweden. 
The Minister therefore intends to await the steps which will be taken by the Riks- 
dag before he proposes the amendments in the present legislation necessary 
for a ratification of the Convention. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


REPORTS FOR THE 32ND SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Office has recently published a report on the application 
of the principles of the right to organise and to bargain collectively, 
the fourth item on the agenda of the 32nd Session of the Conference.! 


REPORTS CONCERNING INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


The general report on the first item on the agenda of the second 
session of the Textiles Committee has been published. A note on 
the report will be found below in the “ Bibliography ”’ section." 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF ADULTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A note on the volume recently published by the Office under 
the above title appears in the “ Bibliography ” section below. 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The instalment of the Legislative Series for May-June 1948 
has been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislation enacted 
in Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, France, Haiti, India, 
and Uruguay. 

The texts published include the Albanian Labour Code, the Austrian Acts 
respecting collective agreements and works councils, extracts from the Bulgarian 
Constitution, the Bulgarian Act respecting nationalisation, the Canadian Act 
respecting compensation for merchant seamen, the Danish Act and Notifica- 
tion amending and consolidating the Employment Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the French Act respecting dock workers, the Haitian Acts 
respecting industrial associations and conditions of employment of children and 
young persons, the Indian Act respecting industrial disputes, the Indian Act 
amending the Trade Unions Act and the Uruguayan Decree respecting holidays 
with pay. 





1 See p. 569. 
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INTERNATIONAL LISTS OF DISEASES AND CAUSES OF DEATH 


SrxtaH DECENNIAL REVISION 


The international conference called by the French Government 
in application of the international Convention of 7 October 1938 
concerning the international lists of diseases and causes of death 
met at Paris from 26 to 30 April 1948 and adopted the Convention 
of 1948. 


The Conference was attended by representatives of the following countries : 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Hungary, Iceland, India, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Siam, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the United States, the U.S.S.R., and Vene- 
zuela. The International Labour Organisation was also represented. The con- 
ference was opened by Mr. Georges Bidault, French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

After the Conference, the participating delegates signed the Convention of 
80 April 1948, which submitted to the World Health Assembly, for examination 
and action, the question of the international statistical classification of diseases, 
injuries and causes of death, and also other Recommendations, the object of which 
was to improve international uniformity and comparability of morbidity and 
mortality statistics. The Recommendations submitted to the World Health Assem- 
bly are concerned with : 


(1) the adoption of an international statistical classification of diseases, 
injuries and causes of death ; 

(2) the use of the international statistical classification of diseases, injuries 
and causes of death ; 

(3) the use of lists of selected causes for special purposes ; 

(4) the preparation of a list adapted to the problems of morbidity and fceto- 
infantile morbidity and mortality ; 

(5) age grouping to be used in the tabulation of health statistics ; 

(6) the problem of multiple causes of death ; 

(7) the Spanish version of the international statistical classification of diseases, 
injuries and causes of death ; 

(8) methods of international collaboration in the field of vital and health 
statistics ; 

(9) national committees on vital and health statistics ; 

(10) instruction in statistics in medical schools. 


The Conference asked a committee of experts of the Interim Commission of 
the World Health Organisation to establish, in the light of the recommendations 
of the Conference, a definitive form for the international statistical classification 
of diseases, injuries and causes of death, and to submit for final examination the 
questions raised by the application of this classification and by the elaboration 
of morbidity and mortality statistics. 

The committee of experts, at which the I.L.O. was represented by an observer, 
finished its work at Geneva between 4 and 7 May 1948. 
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THE NEw CZECHOSLOVAK CONSTITUTION 


The Constituent Assembly of the Czechoslovak Republic adopted 
on 9 May 1948 a new Constitution for the country, which was pro- 
mulgated on 9 June and came into effect on the same day. The 
social and economic provisions of the new Constitution are sum- 


marised below. 


In general, the principles laid down in the first Czechoslovak Constitution 
of 1919, to govern the establishment, powers and mutual relations of the various 
agencies of the State, have been maintained ; but two new groups of institutions — 
the Slovak national legislature and executive and the People’s Committees, which 
were established after the war in order to secure a certain degree of territorial 
decentralisation, have now received formal constitutional recognition. 

The legislative and executive powers are exercised in Slovakia by special 
machinery, the Slovak National Council and Committee of Commissars corres- 
ponding to the Government and National Assembly respectively. They have 
power to regulate, within the framework of general legislation, all questions except 
those relating to foreign affairs, defence and external trade. Nevertheless, the 
central authorities have supervisory powers, and may reverse decisions taken 
by the Slovak national organs when the general interest so requires. 

People’s Committees are established in each locality, district and region. 
They have full powers of public administration in their respective areas, parti- 
cularly with regard to public order, religion, education, labour protection, public 
health and social assistance. The People’s Committees should rely directly on 
popular co-operation and initiative. 


Social Provisions. 


All citizens are equal before the law. The family enjoys the protection of the 
State, and special advantages and subsidies are to be granted to large families. 
The State will also give special assistance and protection to children. All citizens 
are entitled to education, and the State will see that each person receives the 
instruction and vocational training which are suited to his gifts and consistent 
with the public interest. Education is uniform, compulsory and free of charge. 


Freedom of association. Every person is free to associate or organise, provided 
he does not challenge the popular democratic Constitution or disturb public order. 

Workers may associate in the Unified Trade Union Organisation for attain- 
ment and defence of their rights and interests. This Organisation will take part 
in the supervision of the national economy and in the solution of all problems 
concerning the workers.! 

In undertakings and for official purposes, the workers are represented by the 
Unified Trade Union Organisation and by works committees, etc.* 


Conditions of work. Every citizen is entitled and required to work in the interest 
of the community. The right to work is guaranteed, in particular, by an employ- 
ment system organised and directed by the State according to the principle of 
economic planning. 

Workers are entitled to fair remuneration for their work. Remuneration must be 
proportionate to the quantity and quality of the work done and to its value to 
the community. Right to remuneration is guaranteed by a wage policy determined 
by the State in agreement with the Unified Trade Union Organisation, in order 
to ensure a constant rise in the standard of living of working people. 

Every worker is entitled to rest. This is guaranteed by the limitatiow of hours 
of work, the grant of holidays with pay, and the organisation of spare-time activities. 

Men and women are entitled to the same rates of pay for similar work, other 





1 Cf. L.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1946, Cz. 1. 
* Cf. idem, 1945, Cz. 1, and 1948, Cz. 2. 
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conditions being equal. Women workers are further entitled to special conditions 
of work during pregnancy, after confinement and as long as the child requires 


special care. 
Special conditions of work for young persons are determined by legislation. 


Social welfare and public health. Each citizen is entitled to health protection. 
In case of old age, disablement or inability to earn a living for other reasons, he is 
entitled to medical care and full maintenance. Special medical care is provided 
for women during pregnancy and the period following confinement. Provision is 
made for the full physical and intellectual development of children and young 
persons. These rights are guaranteed by the National Insurance Acts * and by the 
social welfare and public health arrangements. 


Economic System. 
Means of production. The means of production are the property of the nation 
or of the people’s co-operatives, or the private property of individual producers. 
The following, more particularly, belong to the nation: economic property 
nationalised by special Acts, and all property appropriate for purposes of public 
utility. The Constitution provides that the nation shall have exclusive ownership 
and the exclusive right to engage in certain branches of economy, namely : 


mineral deposits and their operation ; 

sources and production of power ; 

mines and blast furnaces ; 

natural medicinal springs ; 

production of goods for public health purposes ; 

undertakings employing over 50 persons, except those belonging to people’s 
co-operatives ; 

banks and insurance institutions ; 

public railways, and regular road and air transport services ; 

postal, telegraph and telephone services, radio, television and the cinema 
industry. 


The nationalised branches of economy are organised by the State into nationally 
owned undertakings. These have the status of independent corporations. Direction 
and supervision are in the hands of the State. 

The State is required to encourage the people’s co-operative movement. A 
people’s co-operative is defined by the Constitution as an association of workers, 
whose object is to raise the standard of living of its members and of the whole 
working people, but which does not attempt to obtain a maximum profit on its capital. 

Private property may be limited only by the legislature ; expropriation is 
authorised only in the cases specified by law, and compensation is payable unless. 
there is legislative provision to the contrary. Private property in undertakings 
of small and medium size employing not more than 50 persons is guaranteed. 
The area of land owned by a single person or working family may not exceed 
50 hectares (about 125 acres) ; within this limit, the landed property of persons 
actively engaged in agriculture is guaranteed by the Constitution. 


Economic planning. All economic activities, and particularly production, 
commerce and transport, are subject to State direction within the framework of 
a single economic plan. This will always be prepared in advance for a specified 
period, and will be introduced by legislation. The Government will be responsible 
for the preparation and execution of the plan and will keep the National Assembly 
regularly informed in this regard. 

Every citizen is required to perform conscientiously, in accordance with his 
personal capacity and economic position, all the tasks incumbent on him in the 
execution of the State economic plan and achievement of its targets. All persons 
and corporations must act in conformity with the plan. 





1 Cf. “ Social Security in Czechoslovakia ”, International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 2 
Aug. 1948, pp. 151-186. 
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The Constitution provides that the plan shall secure : a rational distribution 
of consumers’ goods ; regularity of production ; an improvement in the quantity 
and quality of output ; and, by these means, a gradual rise in the standard of living 
of the population.' 


SWEDISH Economic SURVEY FOR 1948 


A survey of the economic situation in Sweden during the cur- 
rent year was recently prepared by a special Government com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Karin Kock, Minister without Portfolio, and 
submitted to the Riksdag on 28 May 1948.2 A summary of some 
of the principal points brought out by the survey is given below. 


The Swedish Economy, 1938-39, 1946, and 1947. 


The current value of gross national product at factor cost increased in Sweden 
by 95 per cent. between 1938-39 and 1947, whereas the volume of employment 
increased only by about 10 per cent. during the same period ; the 75 per cent. 
increase in the value of production per employed worker was due primarily to a 
rise in prices. National product per employed worker, measured at constant 
prices, is probably not appreciably above the pre-war level. 

The share of gross capital formation in the domestic demand for goods and 
services (capital formation and consumption) amounted to 26.5 per cent. du~ing 
1947, as against 23.5 per cent. during 1938-39. The percentage proportion 
which various budget items represent in total consumption has remained remarkably 
constant, however, during the same period 1938-39 to 1947. Real consumption 
per capita of food and clothing during 1946 hardly exceeded the 1937-39 level, 
while the real consumption of certain other goods and services, such as newspapers, 
railroad travel, bicycles, radio sets, and telephones, was significantly above the 
pre-war level. The per capita volume of consumption during 1947 would have 
exceeded the pre-war level by about 10 per cent. if the quality of consumption 
goods had not undergone any significant change during the period. 


Foreign Trade. 


Partly because of high prices, the value of imports and exports has been very 
high during recent years. Imports during 1947 amounted to 5,200 million kronor, 
and exports to 3,220 million kronor; as compared with 1936-38, the volume of 
imports increased by 30 per cent., and that of exports declined by 25 per cent. 
Roughly half the total imports in 1947 were raw materials ; imports of machi- 
nery comprised about 10.7 per cent., as against 8.8 per cent. in 1936-38, while 
fuel and power represented 13.5 per cent., in 1947 as against 15.2 per cent. before 
the war. Though an abnormal influx of consumption goods occurred immediately 
after the war, their share in total imports returned in 1947 to the pre-war level. 
Generally speaking, the composition of imports corresponded rather closely to the 
pre-war composition. 

Lumber, iron and steel each represented a smaller share of the total value of 
exports in 1947 than before the war ; but paper, pulp, machinery and means of 
transport (ships) had become a somewhat larger fraction of total exports. 

Aside from exports, the most important source of Sweden’s foreign income has 
been its mercantile marine. So far as increases in the size of the mercantile marine 
offset some decline in freight rates, the net contribution (i.e., after meeting expenses 
in foreign ports) of 550 million kronor in 1946 should continue throughout 1947-48. 
To this contribution must be added expenditures by foreign ships in Swedish 
ports (10 million kronor in 1946 and 6.5 million kronor in 1947). While net income 
from other items, including tourist, patent and insurance expenditures, and interest 
payments, amounted to 125 million kronor in 1946, a net deficit of 65 million 





1 Sbirka zadkond a nafizeni, No. 52, June 1948, 
* The survey was based on calculations and analysis by the Economic Research Institute 
(Konjunkturinstitutet) and was submitted as Appendix B to Government Bill No. 286 of 1948. 
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kronor arose from such items in 1947. These invisible exports together reduced 
the deficit in the balance of trade from 2,000 to 1,400 million kronor in 1947, 
and regulative measures have been adopted to close this gap in 1948. In 1947 
the deficit corresponded closely to the decrease of holdings of gold and “ hard 
currencies ” (including those of North, South and Central American countries, 
as well as Portugal, Switzerland, the Soviet Union, Germany, Turkey, Japan, etc.). 

The Government plans to limit the value of imports from “ hard currency ” 
countries in 1948 to 50 per cent. of the 2,800 million kronor imported in 1947. 
A limit is also set on the value of imports permitted in connection with the quotas 
established by bilateral trade agreements with various countries. Total imports 
from the sterling area amounted to 750 million kronor during 1947, and during 
1948 such imports should increase to about 1,200 or 1,300 million kronor. The value 
of imports in 1948 from other countries will slightly exceed the 1947 figure. 

The importation of vegetable foods is expected to decline by 200 million kronor 
in 1948 as compared with 1947, and that of textiles by 250 million kronor, though 
both commodities were stocked up in 1947. Imports of iron and steel, copper, and 
automobiles will decline significantly. 

Imports increased by 20 per cent. and exports by 50 per cent. in the first four 
months of 1948 in comparison with the same period during 1947, and imports 
must decline by 1,200 million kronor (roughly a third) during the remainder of 
the year in comparison with the same period during 1947 if the anticipated income 
of 4,300 million kronor from visible and invisible exports is not to be exceeded. 

The expected increase in the value of exports in 1948 will be due mainly to 
an advance in prices and very little to an increase in volume, while the decrease 
in the value of imports of 900 million kronor according to plan constitutes a 
decrease in volume—value calculated at constant prices—of 1,300 million kronor, 
implying a reduction of imports during 1948 to a volume only slightly higher 
than the volume of imports during 1946. 


Production and Supply. 

Despite coal, coke and fuel oil requirements, which rose to at least 10 million 
mineral coal tons in 1947 as a result of increased house construction and industrial 
capacity, imports last year were less than 8,700,000 mineral coal tons, while the 
domestic production and consumption of wood continues to decline. But the 
over-all supply of mineral coal will probably improve. 

The usual expansion in the requirement for electric power of 800 million 
kilowatt-hours per year can be covered without difficulty in 1948-49, primarily 
through the construction of power stations. Only a drought as severe as that which 
necessitated rationing of current in the winter of 1947-48 could prevent this 
achievement. 

A net decline in the supply of pig iron from about 820,000 tons for 1947 to 
about 795,000 tons for 1948 will result from a decrease in imports exceeding 
increases in domestic production. The total supply of pig iron, scrap iron, and 
other raw materials, will amount to only 1,275,000 tons in 1948, or 115,000 tons 
less than during the preceding year. 

If 600,000 standards of wood products are exported as planned, the supply 
of wood products available to the Swedish market would decline by about 200,000 
standards as compared with 1947. Smaller mills, not included in industrial statistics, 
and inventory reductions, may reduce this deficit. A tightening of building 
restrictions will curtail domestic requirements. 

Expansion of the export of paper pulp will reduce the supply of this to the 
domestic market despite an expected increase in total output. Paper and cardboard 
consumption will also be reduced from 456,000 tons in 1947 to 420,000 tons in 
1948 (though pre-war consumption amounted only to 250,000 tons) by efforts 


to increase exports. 


Investments. 

Total gross investments, including reinvestments, maintenance, and repair, 
increased by 24 per cent. between 1945 and 1946, and by 12 per cent. between 1946 
and 1947. Within the total increase of 38 per cent., 1945-47, private investments 
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increased by about 52 per cent., investments in State-owned enterprise by about 
68 per cent., while total public investment increased only 14 per cent. Investment 
activity has been especially great within manufacturing industry, particularly 
within industries producing capital goods. 

The value of building and construction will decline by 400 million kronor in 
1948, of which 315 million kronor will represent decline in total investments under 
the control of building regulations, the remaining reduction being expected for 
repairs. As a result, labour requirements in this industry will be reduced by 20,000, 
and the excess of demand for building materials over their supply will be reduced. 
Though residential building will decline by 300 million kronor, 56,000 units (about 
the same as during 1947) will be completed in 1948 because of the large number 
in process of construction at the beginning of the year. Industrial building invest- 
ments will also decline, but a certain expansion is planned for power stations, 
communications, general administration, and school buildings. In 1948 the total 
value of investments not directly controlled should equal that of 1947, a decline 
in automobile investments being counterbalanced by increased central and 
municipal government investments. After making an adjustment for a rise in 
prices, it is estimated that the real volume of such investments (according to 1947 
prices) will be 50 million kronor less during 1948. 


The Employment Market. 

The size of the total labour force will increase by 15,000, or 0.5 per cent., in 
1948 as compared with 1947. 

In the latter part of 1947, import restrictions and electricity cuts eased the 
employment market, and increased uncertainty regarding the economic future 
reduced labour mobility. But in February 1948, demand exceeded supply by 
60,000 workers of both sexes. During the summer of 1948 reduced demand in the 
building industry may be partially offset by increased demand in the lumbering 
industry and agriculture, in both of which wages have risen. Demand for labour 
by industry will be sustained if not further increased by the high level of demand for 
consumption and investment goods, and there cannot be much easing of labour 
shortages before the autumn. 


Income Development during 1947 and 1948. 


The total number of income earners increased by 1 per cent. (and their average 
income by 13 per cent.) from 1946 to 1947, and will increase by 0.5 per cent. (and 
their average income by 9 per cent.) from 1947 to 1948. Although average income 
within manufacturing industry increased by 14 per cent. between 1946 and 1947, 
it will only increase by 6 per cent.—as compared with an expected increase of 
14 per cent. within agriculture and associated occupations—between 1947 and 
1948. Permission to raise agricultural prices in proportion to the increase in wages 
for farm labour will raise farmers’ income by 200 million kronor (14 per cent.) 
between 1947 and 1948. 

Total money income for employed workers and salaried employees, which 
increased by 1,520 million kronor (15 per cent.) between 1946 and 1947, is expected 
to advance by an additional 1,160 million kronor (10 per cent.) between 1947 and 
1948. A rise of 1,500 million kronor between 1947 and 1948 in the income of farmers, 
employed, and those not gainfully occupied (mostly pensioners) is anticipated. 


Consumption. 

The supply of consumption goods available in 1948 will amount to 15,738 
million kronor, as against an estimated value of consumption for 1947 of 16,192 
million kronor (both figures calculated according to average prices in 1947). The 
total consumption of food will fall by 360 million kronor, about three fourths of 
which will be due to decreased imports,-and consumption of clothing will drop 
slightly as a result of reduced imports from “ hard currency ” countries. Altogether, 
consumption will diminish by 200 million kronor because of lessened hard currency 
imports. 

On the other hand, fuel and light consumption will increase by 70 million 
kronor, and house “ consumption ” by 56,000 units—the expected output already 
noted. 
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The survey also makes an indirect calculation, using figures in accordance with 
average prices prevailing in 1947, to derive private consumption by deducting 
investments (expected to decline by 450 million kronor between 1947 and 1948), 
public consumption (which will increase from 2,363 million kronor in 1947 to 2,580 
million kronor in 1948), and exports (calculated to increase by 100 million kronor), 
from total domestic production (gross national product is assumed to increase by 
800 million kronor) plus imports (expected to decline by 1,300 million kronor, or 
25 per cent.). This calculation yields a supply for private consumption equal to 
about. 16,000 million kronor. Comparing this with the value of consumption in 
1947 of 16,192 million kronor already noted, it appears necessary for inventories 
to decline only by 200 million kronor, if real consumption during 1948 is to be 
maintained at the 1947 level. 

While the supply of goods, measured at constant prices, will remain unchanged 
during 1948, monetary demand will increase by about 1,800 million kronor. This 
gap is reduced to 1,300 million kronor by the fact that prices, as measured by the 
Riksbank consumption price index, are now 3 per cent. above their average level 
during 1947. The gap will be further closed to 1,050 million kronor by the fact that 
indirect taxes minus subsidies will be 250 million kronor greater in 1948 than in 
1947. Price rises resulting from the agreement permitting farmers to increase 
their prices will probably reduce the gap still further to 850 million kronor. 


Inflationary Pressure. 

Inflationary pressure has been felt throughout all sectors of the economic 
system, and a continual strong competition exists between investment goods 
industries and consumption goods industries for as large a share as possible of 
scarce factors of production. During 1948, however, the volume of investment 
will be appreciably less than during 1947, when it formed a larger proportion of 
total demand than in pre-war years, and exerted an inflationary influence. Con- 
sumption, on the other hand, will remain essentially unchanged. 

Factors increasing the gap between aggregate demand and supply in 1948 
include reduced imports ; tax reductions ; increased old-age pensions and new 
family allowances ; and an increase in the income of farmers and wage earners. 
On the other hand, factors reducing the surplus demand in 1948 include increased 
production ; an increase in saving from income received from old-age pensions, 
family allowances, etc. ; direct taxes and savings from the increased income of 
wage earners and farmers ; a cessation of the inventory increase in 1947 ; a decline 
of investments ; an increase of indirect taxes minus subsidies ; the increase in prices 
that has taken place since 1947 ; and an expected future increase in prices. The 
total net result is a difference of 1,000 million kronor, which is reduced to 800 million 
kronor after deduction of the 200 million kronor in inventories assumed earlier. 

An increase in prices conditioned primarily by the surplus demand would not 
correct the disequilibrium fundamentally, since it would result in an increase in 
contractors’ incomes and create a strong inducement for demands for further wage 
increases. 

Apart from the possibility of price and income stabilisation, and a partial 
sterilisation of corporation profits and certain credit restrictions, tending to inhibit 
investments, which will be put into effect by the Government, the maintenance 
of a surplus in the budget through the imposition of new indirect taxes and a 
limitation of the volume of investments by means of building regulations constitute 
important measures adopted to reduce this disequilibrium in the economic system. 


SocrAL WELFARE IN IRAN 


The Imperial Social Welfare Institute established at Teheran 
by Order of 22 March 1947 recently completed its first year of 
activity. 


Intended mainly to promote the welfare of the poorer working classes of Iran, 
the Institute is under the patronage of the Shah and depends on voluntary contri- 
butions for its support. 
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During its first year, the Institute initiated the following social schemes and 
institutions : (1) 49 dispensaries in different parts of the country ; (2) a school 
of nursing at Pahlavi ; (3) a surgical clinic at Teheran ; (4) a technical school, 
at which orphans receive free instruction during half the day, and work in cabinet- 
making, shoe-making, mechanical and similar workshops during the other half ; 
(5) a relief office for mothers and children without means, at Teheran ; (6) a relief 
office for poor persons affected by tuberculosis, at Shah-Abad, near Teheran 
(the office makes such persons a monthly allowance varying with family responsi- 
bilities from 150 to 600 rials) ; (7) an employment and training home, at Teheran, 
where beggars and other persons without shelter are provided with lodging and 
the means of learning a trade (there are now about 2,500 persons at this home). 

The Institute also distributed clothes to 2,000 orphan boys and girls in the 
schools of Teheran during the year ending 21 March 1948.1 


DEVELOPMENT WORKS IN COLOMBIA 


The Government of Colombia has been authorised to enter into 
negotiations for loans for the purpose of certain development works 
and to grant credits in local currency for the purpose. 


General Objects. 

The Government considers it essential, as set out in the preamble to Decree 
1239 of 10 April 1948, to undertake or to carry on economic development works 
as quickly as possible with a view to improving the standard of living of the working 
population, guaranteeing a proper level of employment, cheapening and improving 
transport and stimulating the development of national production. 


Negotiations for International Loans. 

The Government is authorised to enter into negotiations with the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States, or the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, or both, with a view to contracting one or more loans for a 
total amount of U.S. $60 million. 


Purpose of Loans. 

The funds which might be thus obtained should be devoted to : 

(a) reconstruction work required as a result of the damage done in the course 
of the outbreak of violence of April 1948 ; 

(b) the acquisition of equipment for the development, construction, main- 
tenance and operation of railways and of roads ; 

(c) the acquisition of equipment for the development of agriculture and 
husbandry ; 

(d) works of irrigation and electrification ; and 

(e) the establishment of steel mills at Paz de Rio. 


National Credits. 


The Government may also contract a long-term loan of 10 million pesos * 
with the Central Mortgage Bank for the reconstruction of buildings destroyed or 
damaged in April 1948, for the construction of buildings required for efficient 
public service, and for the construction of dwellings and of popular clinics in out- 
lying towns, within the limits set by present circumstances. 

The Government may also contract a loan of 10 million pesos for the completion 
of the main road linking the east of the country to the west. 

Further, administrative provisions are made to simplify financial procedure 
with regard to works previously authorised, including railway and road develop- 
ment and the equipment and improvement of ports.* 





1 Ettéladt (Teheran), 16 June 1948. 
* 1 peso = U.S. $0.57. 
* Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent at Bogota. 
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Stupy WEEK ON COLONIAL PROBLEMS IN FRANCE 


The 35th annual session of the French Catholic school of social 
affairs known as the “Semaines Sociales” was held at Lyons 
from 19 to 24 July 1948, and was attended by 3,000 persons. The 
subject under discussion was the relations between the overseas 
peoples and Western civilisation. The International Labour Office 


was represented. 
The following were among the conclusions of this year’s course : 


The recent upheavals both in the West and among the overseas peoples have 
brought about an unprecedented crisis in their mutual relations. The lecturers 
indicated the wide field which this crisis was affecting. They called attention to the 
credit and debit sides of the balance sheet of Europe’s achievement overseas, the 
reawakening of Asian civilisations, the present problems of Islam, the position of 
tropical Africa, and the transformation of the colonial empires and present inter- 
national controls ; and they spoke, in this connection, of the persistence of out-of- 
date colonialism and of forms of colonisation in disguise, often more dangerous 
_ than open colonisation. 

In the light of this examination, it was considered that in order either to under- 
stand or to pass judgment on the colonial problem, it must constantly be viewed 
afresh in the light of historical evolution, since the problem changes with the course 
of history, which has brought it into being and will liquidate it as the overseas 
peoples gradually attain maturity ; indeed, colonisation is merely one element of the 
many which make up the present state of world civilisation. 

The way out of the present crisis therefore lies in a search for something which 
will transcend the old habits of thought and action, all of which have been more 
or less paternalistic. The various past forms of colonisation must be guided boldly 
towards the organisation of a genuine community of peoples ; this is necessary for 
the good of all, and particularly of the overseas peoples ; if such a community is to 
be established, there must be will to live in common; and that will must be deve- 
loped, setting aside racial misunderstandings and taking full advantage of the 
economic, political and cultural links which history has forged between peoples. 

It is in the interest of every civilisation to multiply economic and cultural 
interactions and exchanges. In a world that is steadily shrinking, becoming daily 
more a single unit, he who wishes to stand alone condemns himself to death. 


The West Must Help the Backward Peoples. 

In the same way, too pronounced a lag between the practical efficiency of two 
civilisations cannot be maintained without mortal danger for the less advanced ; 
it is in its interest, and in the interest of all, that it should make up the lost ground 
without losing its soul. The overseas peoples have themselves felt this necessity ; 
hence their legitimate desire to tap the secret source of the superiority, greater 
in some fields than in others, which they feel the West to possess, so that they 
may take their place beside the West in the achievement of future progress. The 
Powers which, through past or present historical circumstances, today exercise at 
least provisional authority or influence over these peoples are in duty bound to help 
them ; these Powers should conceive their role as that of counsellors or teachers, 
acting on behalf of an international community not yet so highly organised that 
it can perform this task itself ; and they should remember that they are helping 
these peoples for the latter’s own good and with their increasing co-operation. 
Education normally ends in emancipation, and should tend towards it. Today, the 
overseas peoples are expecting, from the West, technicians for science and industry, 
specialists in welfare work, and teachers to initiate them in Western culture ; but 
they want men and women who will come to them in a spirit of service. 

The tasks awaiting the Western peoples overseas include difficult economic and 
social problems ; they must help both to improve the methods and conditions of 
work of the peasant classes and to prevent a necessary industrialisation from 
creating a native proletariat. Clearly, such a development can only be secured by 
gradual education of the young. The problem of the educated class and its relation 
with the masses is therefore the key to all the others. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


WELFARE OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 


CONFERENCE OF COMMONWEALTH AND STATE AUTHORITIES 


A Conference of Australian Commonwealth and State Aboriginal 
Authorities, meeting at Parliament House, Canberra, on 3 and 
4 February 1948, passed a number of resolutions dealing with the 
administration and welfare of the aborigines. Representatives from 
New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia and Western 
Australia were present. 


Administration of Native Affairs. 


Having heard the views of the Governments of New South Wales, Queensland 
and Western Australia, the Conference expressed the view that, although it was 
not possible at this stage to institute any system for the full control of all aborigines 
by the Commonwealth Government, the question should be considered further at 
a future conference, after each State representative had had an opportunity of 
discussing it with his Minister. 

The Conference recommended that, if the States were required to accept res- 
ponsibility for the welfare of aborigines, financial aid by the Commonwealth 
Government on a basis of pound for pound expended by the States on aboriginal 
welfare should be made available to the States concerned, so that more adequate 
provision could be made for the development of the aborigines. (The representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth and of New South Wales abstained from voting on 
this resolution.) 

The Conference considered that the interchange of information on legislation 
and on administrative matters between the different administrations, and the 
regular exchange of visits between Directors of Native Affairs, should be encouraged. 


Social Service Benefits. 

The Conference proposed that Commonwealth legislation should be amended 
to make available full benefits under the Social Services Consolidation Act? to 
all aborigines except full-blood aborigines living under primitive or nomadic 
conditions. 


Health. 


The Conference recommended that, as a matter of urgency, the Commonwealth 
Government should make a complete medical and health survey of the full-blood 
aborigines and follow this with the necessary treatment, and that surveys should 
be made of dietary conditions among nomadic aborigines and among aborigines 
working on stations and living on Government or mission stations, with a view 
to correcting dietary deficiencies, and that the States concerned should be re- 
quested to facilitate the work. 

The measures suggested to improve the health of the aborigines included : 
the training of Native affairs field staff to carry out treatment prescribed by 
medical officers ; trained nurses to be attached to Native settlements and missions ; 
campaigns by mobile medical units against specific diseases ; a programme for 
improved diet ; and medical training for seiected aborigines, including women. 


Education. 


The Conference recommended increased provision for Native education, with 
emphasis on the importance of planning educational policy to enable aborigines 
of full and mixed blood to be absorbed into the general social and economic 
structure by training them as artisans, mechanics, farm or station workers, etc., 





- - International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No.5, May 1948, p. 521 (errata, No.6, June 1948 
p. 709). 
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and to qualify them to hold positions of responsibility in Government institutions. 
The Commonwealth Government should provide a number of bursaries for post- 
primary education as a practical encouragement. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment. 

The Directors of Native Affairs of Queensland, South Australia and the Nor- 
thern Territory had met previously at Melbourne in February 1947, and the 
present Conference (with the abstention of the Western Australian representative) 
affirmed a recommendation made on that occasion, that monetary wages should 
be paid to Natives and that at least an agreed portion of the money due as wages 
should be paid direct to the employee. The*monetary wages should be irrespective 
of such conditions governing the employment as the provision of food, clothing or 
accommodation by the employer. There should be uniform wages-and conditions 
of employment as far as possible in pastoral areas of all States of the Commonwealth. 
The minimum wage should be increased progressively until the standard now 
existing in Queensland was reached. 

There should also be uniform rates of wages, wherever practicable and desirable, 
for aborigines employed in the pearling industry, and the rates should not be less 
than those in Queensland. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


The Conference considered that there should be provision in the legislation of 
the States and the Northern Territory for workmen’s compensation for aborigines 
in employment, and where the aboriginal was not exempted from the provisions 
of the Aborigines Acts, payment to him or his dependants should be made to the 
Director of Native Affairs, who would act as his trustee. (The representative of 
Western Australia abstained from voting.) 


Missions. 


The Conference expressed its appreciation of the work of the various missionary 
bodies working among aborigines, and recommended that greater financial 
assistance should be given to enable the missions concerned to maintain and 


expand their work. 


Native Courts. 


The Conference recommended that it should be a general principle to establish 
Native Courts to deal with offences between Native and Native. 


Development of Reserves. 


The Conference expressed the opinion that reserves should be developed so that 
settlements and stations would be a haven for aged and infirm Natives, and that 
schools and hospitals should be provided in settlements. Training programmes 
should be carried out to fit the aboriginal for local employment, and the natural 
resources of the reserves should be developed for the benefit of the aborigines. 


Training of Aborigines as Divers. 

The Conference urged the Commonwealth to provide schools for the training 
of aborigines as divers, and drew attention to the need for Government control of 
the marketing of pearl shell and other tropical marine products. 


Training of Officers. 

The Conference recommended (with the abstention of the representative of 
Western Australia) that a cadet system should be instituted to train patrol, district, 
welfare and education officers in the principles and practices of their work along 
lines adopted generally for Native administration and social welfare work in the 
British Commonwealth. 





1 Information communicated by the Government of Australia. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1947 


The Ministry of Labour has published statistics of stoppages of 
work arising from industrial disputes in the United Kingdom in 1947. 


In 1947 there were 1,721 stoppages arising from industrial disputes, as compared 
with 2,205 in 1946. In addition 10 other stoppages which began in 1946 continued 
into 1947. This does not include stoppages involving less than 10 workers or those 
lasting less than one day except where the aggregate number of working days lost 
exceeded 100. 

There were 620,000 workers involved (130,000 of them indirectly), as against 
530,000 in 1946. Workers involved in more than one stoppage are counted more than 
once in these totals. 

The number of working days lost on account of stoppages beginning in 1947, 
at the establishments where the disputes occurred, is estimated at 2,398,000. 
In addition 45,000 days were lost in 1947 through stoppages continuing from 
1946. This compares with a loss of 2,160,000 days in 1946. 


Causes of Disputes. 


Table I classifies the stoppages of work in 1947 with reference to the principal 
causes of industrial disputes leading to such stoppages. 


TABLE I. CAUSES OF STOPPAGES IN 1947 





os Workers directly 
Stoppages beginning involved in stoppages 


Principal causes of stoppages in 1947 beginning in 1947 





Per cent. Per cent. 
Number of total Number of total 





| Wage disputes : 
Concerning wage increases 75,400 | 
Concerning other wage matters .. 83,900 | 





All wage disputes . 159,300 
Disputes over hours 90,300 
| Employment of particular classes or 





55,600 
Other working arrangements, rules 
and discipline 77,000 
Trade unionism 30 1.7 4,200 0.9 
Sympathetic action 18 1.0 98,400 

| Other causes 20 1.2 8,900 0.8 





1,721 100.0 488,700 100.0 




















Wage questions, therefore, accounted for nearly half the stoppages and for 
nearly one third of the total number of workers involved. 
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Analysis of Disputes by Industries. 


Table II analyses by industrial groups the number of stoppages reported as 
beginning in 1947, together with the number of workers involved therein, and the 
aggregate number of working days lost through all stoppages in progress in that 
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TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF STOPPAGES IN 1946 AND 1947 





Industry group 


1947 


1946 





Number of 
workers 
involved 

in all 
stoppages 
in progress 

in 1947 


Aggregate 
number of 
working 
days lost 
in 1947 
through all 
stoppages 
in progress 


Number 
of 
stop- 
pages 
begin- 
ning 
in 
1946 


Number of 
workers 
involved 

in all 
stoppages 
in progress 

in 1946 


Aggregate 
number of 
working 
days lost 
in 1946 
through all 
Stoppages 
in progress 








Fishing 


Coal mining 
Other mining and quarry- 


Engineering 
Shipbuilding 
Iron and steel and other 


Textile 

Clothing 

Food, drink and tobacco .. 
Woodworking, furniture, 


Paper, printing, etc 
Building, etc 
Gas, water and electricity 


Transport 

Public administration 
Distribution, commerce, etc. 
All other industries 


12 
22 
46 


2,600 
307,900 4 


800 


4,400 


3,900 


1,600 
1,600 
5,200 


700 
140,100 
4,900 
19,700 
12,700 


13,000 
912,000 


3,000 


8,000 
211,000 
324,000 


44,000 
13,000 
15,000 
17,000 


7,000 
10,000 
24,000 


1,000 
628,000 
61,000 
73,000 
69,000 


5 
1,329 


10 


30 


36 
37 
22 


17 
8 
77 


10 


8 
25 
37 


9,200 
216,600 ? 


700 


3,200 
103,700 
16,900 


41,300 

6,600 
15,900 
10,500 


1,300 
3,500 
7,000 


4,800 
59,800 
3,400 
10,900 
14,200 


70,000 
422,000 


2,000 


21,000 
566,000 
194,000 


323,000 
43,000 
111,000 
66,000 


6,000 
4,000 
24,000 


18,000 
162,000 
12,000 
68,000 
46,000 








1,721 





622,600 3 





2,433,000 





2,205 





529,500 ? 





2,158,000 





1 Some workers, chiefly in the coal mining industry, were involved in more than one stoppage 
in the year, and have therefore been counted more than once in the year’s total. The net number 
of individuals involved in stoppages in progress during 1947 was approximately 480,000, compared 
with approximately 410,000 in 1946. For coal mining alone the corresponding totals were ap- 
proximately 200,000 in 1947 and 130,000 in 1946. 


year, including a small number which began in 1946. Corresponding figures for 


1946 are also given. 


The total numbers of workers involved in all stoppages in progress in 1946 





and 1947 include 120,000 in 1946 and 130,000 in 1947 who were involved only 
indirectly. Of the totals, 4,000 in 1946 and 2,500 in 1947 were involved in stoppages 
in progress in those respective years but originating in each case in the previous 
year. 
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Duration of Stoppages. 

An analysis of the stoppages beginning in 1947 shows that most of the stoppages 
involved relatively small numbers of workers and that the great majority were 
of short duration. 


Disputes in Previous Years. 

Comparative figures are given for each of the past fifteen years, showing the 
number of stoppages in each year, the number of workers involved and the aggregate 
number of working days lost. : 

Table III shows that the number of stoppages in 1947 was less than in 1946, 
but the total number of workers involved and the aggregate number of working 
days lost showed an increase. 


TABLE Ill. ANNUAL FIGURES OF WORK STOPPAGES, 1933-1947 





: Aggregate | 
Number of workers involved in number of _ | 
Number of stoppages beginning in year? working days | 
eapegee lost in all 
eginning stoppages in 
mock, joaead Directly Indirectly Total progress during 
year 








357 114,000 22,000 136,000 
471 109,000 25,000 134,000 
553 230,000 41,000 271,000 
818 241,000 75,000 316,000 
1,129 388,000 209,000 597,000 
875 211,000 63,000 274,000 
940 246,000 91,000 337,000 
922 25,000 74,000 299,000 
1,251 297,000 63,000 360,000 
1,303 350,000 107,000 457,000 
1,785 453,000 104,000 557,000 
2,194 105,000 821,000 
2,293 84,000 531,000 
2,205 121,000 526,000 
1,721 131,000 620,000 2,430,000 


























1 Workers involved in more than one stoppage in any year are counted more than once in 
the year’s total. 


Principal Disputes in 1947. 


The coal mining industry accounted for over one third of the aggregate number 
of working days lost. A strike of winding enginemen in County Durham in May 
on the grounds that the introduction of a five-day week would adversely affect 
their earnings and that their organisation should be recognised involved nearly 
29,000 workers and a loss of nearly 70,000 working days. A stoppage near Barnsley 
in August, over a dispute about the method of working a seam, involved (including 
strikers in sympathy) over 50,000 workers, with a loss of over 300,000 working 
days. Two other colliery stoppages in Scotland, in September and October, over 
wage issues, involved respectively 16,000 workers, with a loss of 50,000 working 
days, and nearly 30,000 workers, with a loss of nearly 95,000 days. 

In shipbuilding, a series of stoppages from 11 January to 1 March in support 
of a claim for a five-day week, which affected Clydeside, East Scotland, Belfast 
and certain English ports, involved about 45,000 workers and a loss of about 
220,000 working days. About 4,000 aircraft workers in the Belfast area were 
involved in a stoppage from November to December, with a loss of over 70,000 
working days, in protest against a one-day suspension of redundant workers. 
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In January, road haulage workers stopped work, because they were dissatisfied 
with certain recommendations of the Road Haulage Central Wages Board. Includ- 
ing dockers and others who ceased work in sympathy, 40,000 workers were involved 
and about 210,000 days lost. A strike of 3,500 dockworkers at Glasgow in March, 
against a proposal to discharge 500 men as redundant, involved also nearly 11,000 
lightermen, dockers, stevedores and storage workers, who ceased work in sympathy, 
with a total loss of about 170,000 working days. In June and July about 140,000 
working days were lost in stoppages involving over 16,000 employees of private 
omnibus companies, who demanded parity of conditions for all workers in provincial 
road passenger transport, company and municipal.' 


EMPLOYMENT 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN INDIA 


Recent reports indicate that there was little change in the first 
four months of 1948 in the employment situation in India.? Shortage 
of raw materials hindered industrial development in a number of 
provinces, and retrenchment was reported from a number of indus- 
trial centres. 

In general, most employment offices reported a surplus of clerical, unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers (fitters, turners, tractor drivers, etc.) and a shortage 
of skilled workers in engineering trades and certain specialised occupations, such 
as radio mechanics. 


Re-employment of Skilled Workers in Madras. 


The Southern India Millowners’ Association decided, at a meeting held in 
Coimbatore on 13 June 1948, to establish a re-employment office, as a temporary 
measure, with a view to securing employment for all skilled textile workers thrown 
out of their jobs as a result of the putting into effect of the standardisation scheme.* 
The employment office will be operated by the Association, and a labour officer 
or other Government official will be invited to act as a liaison officer. The member 
mills have assured their full co-operation.® 


Extension of the Employment Service. 

The Government of India stated in a recent press note that the employment 
service of the Ministry of Labour, which had been confined to ex-servicemen and 
discharged war workers, has been extended to all categories of employment seekers 
as all provincial Governments had agreed to make the service available to all 
who sought employment.® 


Employment Service in the States. 
There are 21 employment offices in the Indian States, controlled exclusively 
by the State administrations and serving mostly ex-servicemen. 





1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Vol. LVI, No. 5, May 1948, p. 163. 

* For the most recent note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, 
July 1948, p. 80. 

* DiRECTORATE-GENERAL OF RESETTLEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT : Report on the Work of the 
Directorate of Employment Exchanges, various months. 

* The standardisation scheme, which was introduced with a view to standardising wages, 
fixed labour strength in each department of a textile mill and specified the work load to be assigned 
to each worker. It meant a considerable reduction in the labour force employed. 

* The Hindu (Madras), 16 June 1948. 

* The Statesman (Delhi), 21 May 1948. 
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The question of the extension of the services of the employment offices in the 
States to all categories of employment seekers and the co-ordination of their 
activities with the Government of India employment service is under consider- 
ation. 


Factory Employment Trends in 1946. 

The main trends in factory employment in British India in 1946, as compared 
with 1945, were (i) a decline in total employment by over 168,000 or 6.8 per cent. ; 
(ii) a fall in employment in Government and Local Fund factories of over 87,000 
or 22.3 per cent. ; (iii) a decrease in employment in private factories by about 
80,000 or 3.8 per cent., the greatest decline (about 72,000) being in the engineering 
and minerals and metals groups ; and (iv) the sharp fall in factory employment in 
Bombay Province, where the average daily number of workers employed in factories 
fell from 736,000 to 684,000 or by nearly 7.1 per cent.? 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS IN FRANCE 


The concern of the French Government with the problem of 
manpower shortages is shown in the recent creation of a new sec- 
tion for the compilation of manpower statistics in the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Security. The report for 1947 of the Under- 
Secretariat for Technical Education shows the progress made in 
the efforts of the Government to develop vocational training in 
order to meet the acute shortage of skilled manpower. 


New SECTION IN THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND SOcIAL SECURITY 


In order to have exact and reliable statistics concerning labour 
and manpower, a special section has been created in the French 
Ministry of Labour and Social Security to carry out statistical 
studies required by the Directorate of Manpower and the Directorate 
of Labour. A permanent committee for statistical studies and 
enquiries has also been set up. 


Statistical Section. 


The section is under the direction of an administrative officer of the National 
Institute of Statistics and Economic Studies, who will ensure liaison with that 
body and will assist the Director of Manpower and the Director of Labour in the 
committees which should be acquainted with the statistical work of the section. 


Permanent Committee. 


The Permanent Statistical Committee is to include the Director of Manpower 
(chairman), the Director of Labour, the Assistant Director of Labour, the Assistant 
Director for Employment, and the Administrative Officer of the National Institute 
of Statistics and Economic Studies, who is in charge of the new section. 

The duty of the Committee is to draw up a plan of work and to establish the 
priority of the statistical studies entrusted to the section. It will also decide the 
methods of investigation and the questionnaires to be used in carrying out the 
programmes decided upon, and how the results of the section’s work are to be used 
and disseminated. 





1 The Statesman (Delhi), 28 May 1948. 
* Cf. Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. V, No. 8, Feb. 1948, pp. 523-527. 
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The Directorate of Manpower and the Directorate of Labour will supply the 
secretariat of the Committee. In particular they are to collect all requests for 
enquiries and for statistical information made by the various services of the Direc- 
torates concerned or by other administrations and public and private bodies dealing 
with questions of manpower and labour. These requests are then communicated 
to the administration of the National Institute of Statistics and Economic Studies, 
which submits them to the Committee together with any suggestions it may wish 
to make.! 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN 1947 


The French Under-Secretariat for Technical Education has 
published a report showing progress in the vocational training of 
young persons and adults in 1947. 


Development of Apprenticeship Centres. 

The policy of developing apprenticeship centres during 1947 was conceived 
on two main lines : (a) an increase in the number of pupils admitted ; and (b) the 
concentration of the network of centres, by abolishing certain centres which do 
not justify their existence, and thus increasing the numbers working at each 
centre. This has made it possible to reduce general expenses. 

Since 1943 the total number of pupils admitted to the centres has increased 
as follows : 

Scholastic year 1943-44 . . . . 55,0002 
Returns for October 1944 . .. . 65,000? 
80,200 

- 100,900 

. 117,400 


On the other hand, the number of centres, which in October 1946 was still 
985, was reduced to 853 by October 1947 as a result of regrouping the larger and 
more important centres. 

As a result of these measures the average number of pupils per centre rose 
from barely 70 in 1944-45 to 88 in October 1945 and 137 in October 1947. 

Much, however, remains to be done, since owing to lack of accommodation 
some tens of thousands of pupils had to be refused admittance to the centres in 


1947. 


Development of Technical Schools. 

Other establishments for technical education (national schools, technical 
colleges and sections of colleges or supplementary courses, trade schools, etc.) 
have also continued to develop, though more slowly than the apprenticeship 
centres. This development is shown in the increase both in the number of schools 
and in the number of pupils. 

Four technical colleges, 23 sections of colleges and three vocational training 
sections of supplementary courses were started in 1947. The following table shows 
the number of attendances since 1938 : 

Year Total number 
1938 96,965 
1944 88,163° 
1945 100,348* 
1946 115,241¢ 
1947 119,427 





2 Journal officiel, 10 Mar. 1948. 

2? Approximate figures; no regular census was taken at this time. 

* Schools in Alsace-Lorraine are not included in these figures. 

“ Increase due partly to the return to normal activity of the schools in Alsace-Lorraine. 
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The 119,427 pupils registered at the beginning of the scholastic year 1947-48 
were distributed as follows : 





Number of schools 


or sections Number of pupils 


Schools 








| Boys Girls Boys Girls 
| 


| 
| National schools 33 7 11,207 2,518 


Technical colleges 5 nt Te 4s | 41,318 | 16,111 
Trade schools 2 3,640 168 


Improvement schools in Alsace ont 


—_ 11,512 — 


| Technical departments of colleges . . 68 8,510 7,720 





Vocational sections of continuation 
122 6,611 10,117 














| 247 82,798 | 36,629 


| | 





Despite this progress, the rate of development of the technical colleges 
remains inadequate and is not sufficient to satisfy the ever-increasing demands for 
admission. This inadequacy is due to some extent to financial difficulties. The 
municipalities are no longer in a position to meet the expense of starting new 
establishments or developing the old ones, and the State is considering the possi- 
bility of taking over certain of these expenses. 


Development of Vocational Guidance. 


The development of vocational guidance is shown in increases in the number 
of centres and the size of staffs, and also in an improvement in the training 
possibilities for teachers and in the standard of training given to them. 


Number of centres. The number of vocational education centres and attached 
centres at the end of 1945 was 98. The number had increased by the end of 1946 
to 136 and by the end of 1947 to 148. 

Almost all departments in France are now supplied with at least one com- 
pulsory vocational guidance centre. This is also true of Tunisia and Morocco. 
The three departments in Algeria also opened centres during 1947. 


Numbers of staff. In July 1947, 69 vocational guidance counsellors were granted 
state diplomas. 


Improvement in standards. Finally the increase in training possibilities and 
the improvement in the standard of such training are shown by the increase in 
the number of pupils at the National Institute of Vocational Guidance (now 170), 
and by the extension of the duration of the courses to two years. 


Technical and Pedagogic Questions. 


Equipment. Within the framework of the general plan for the development 
of the national economy (Monnet Plan) a large-scale programme of building and 
equipment work was laid down in 1946. Unfortunately, the first stage in this 
programme, the completion of which was hoped for in 1947, has been only partially 
carried out. Thus, while the equipment programme for 1947 provided for the 
acquisition of 3,000 new machine tools of all kinds, it has been possible to install, 
in the workshops of 1,000 establishments employing male workers, only 1,000 
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new or secondhand machines, or about one machine per establishment. On this 
subject the Under-Secretariat for Technical Education points out that the number 
of new machines installed since the Liberation in the workshops of French technical 
schools is not enough to compensate for the growing obsolescence of their stock 
of machines. 


Quality and standard of education. A threefold effort is being made in this 
sphere: (a) in the creation of teachers’ training schools to train instructors for 
the apprenticeship centres; (6) in the improvement in the quality of education 
given at the apprenticeship centres ; (c) in the improvement of the general standard 
of technical studies. 

There are at present six regular teachers’ training schools (there were 
five in 1946) and they have already, in their various sections, been attended by 
more than 2,150 teachers, technical instructors, assistant instructors and assistant 
bursars of apprenticeship centres. 

A particular effort has been made to improve the quality of the education 
given at the centres. Programmes and curricula for the various branches of voca- 
tional education have been distributed to all centres. 

Finally, the improvement in the level of technical studies in France has been 
clearly shown by the introduction in 1946 of a school-leaving certificate in technical 
subjects ; the first results of this innovation show that the standard of the examina- 
tion is in no way inferior to that of other school-leaving examinations. 


Recruitment and status of staff. The number of teaching posts had not been 
increased in the new schools and technical colleges as the establishments increased 
in size. To meet this difficulty the number of teaching posts has been increased 
and a system of inspection introduced. During 1947 the number of posts for 
teachers, technical instructors and assistant instructors was increased by 50, 
and 40 posts for general inspectors were introduced and 80 posts for assistants. 

Furthermore, the work of standardising the status of the staff is being carried 
on. In 1947 the work was completed of transferring all posts of workers’ in- 
structors and municipal foremen recognised by the State into posts of assistant 
technical instructors. The Directorate of Technical Education has also done its 
best to see that, to the utmost extent possible, satisfaction shall be given to the 
claims of the staff in the apprenticeship centres. A committee has been entrusted 
with the duty of drawing up a statute for this type of staff which hitherto did 
not possess such a statute. 


Bill for the Organisation of Vocational Training. 

The Under-Secretary of Technical Education places much faith in the adoption 
of this Bill, which was submitted to the Council of Ministers in January 1948 
after having been submitted to the various bodies representative of occupational 
circles, employers and wage earners, and also to the competent services of the 
various Ministries concerned. 

The provisions of the Bill should allow the establishment of close collabora- 
tion between the bodies responsible for vocational training and the representative 
organs of the occupation concerned, and should also allow of considerable increase 
in funds destined for vocational training. 

As regards the first point, the Bill provides for the creation of a Superior 
Council of Vocational Training, of national committees (with departmental or 
local sections) and of inter-occupational departmental committees, on which 
bodies will sit the representatives of the public authorities and the representatives 
of occupational circles, together with employers and wage earners. The law 
invests these committees with considerable rights and duties in the matter of 
establishing the general plan for vocational training, and also for defining qualified 
trades, for drawing up programmes, for laying down the standard of examina- 
tions concerning apprenticeship, for the upgrading of workers and for accelerated 
courses of vocational training, and finally, for controlling the budgets concerned 
with training at the various levels. 

Already, even before the adoption of the Bill, 13 national advisory com- 
mittees for apprenticeship have been officially set up, dealing with the following 
branches of industry : metallurgy ; building and public works ; leather and hides; 
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clothing ; furs ; hotel, restaurant and tourist industry ; electricity and gas ; food ; 
building material ; quarrying ; hardware ; artistic trades, textiles, wood and its 
derivatives ; beauty parlours. 

Seven further committees are also in the course of being formed, as follows : 
printing and graphic works ; paper and cardboard ; banking ; transport ; extractive 
industries ; chemical industries ; entertainment and kindred industries. 

These committees have already begun to consider a certain number of ques- 
tions such as: the establishment of a list of the skilled trades which have the 
right to award a certificate of proficiency ' or special mention ; the verification 
on the national plane of the nomenclature of skilled trades ; the definition and 
verification of occupations qualifying for the certificate of proficiency ; the study 
of apprenticeship programmes, etc. 

Furthermore, the Bill provides for financial measures based on an extension 
of the apprenticeship tax. This tax will be payable henceforth, without exemption, 
by all persons or bodies paying wages or salaries, or making any form of cash 
payment subject to the tax on wages and salaries (except agricultural employers). 


Conclusion. 


At the conclusion of the report, the Under-Secretary of State for Technical 
Education stresses both the importance of the results obtained and the wide 
extension of the efforts which still remain to be made in order to allow vocational 
training the means of making its full contribution to the work of economic recon- 
struction now in progress. 

The report states that the increase in the numbers attending schools and 
apprenticeship centres, as well as the numerous improvements made during 1947, 
despite considerable financial and material difficulties, are proof of the vitality 
of technical education and of the determination of its leaders to fulfil all the work 
which the country asks of them. The report emphasises, however, that the possi- 
bilities of successful progress are strictly subject to the volume of the resources 
available. 

Technical education, the report concludes, which since the Liberation has 
made an invaluable contribution to the recovery of the country, as may be seen 
by the figures quoted, is today threatened with stagnation, and may perhaps 
tomorrow even be threatened with decline, if the means cannot be found for it 
to multiply its establishments, to develop and to re-equip them, and also to 
modernise its methods in order to adapt them to the requirements of a national 
economy which is in perpetual evolution.? 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IN ITALY 


New regulations concerning the organisation of vocational train- 
ing courses for unemployed workers have been issued in Italy in 
Legislative Decree No. 2 of 14 January 1948% and in a circular 
published on 25 June by the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare. 
These regulations amend and supplement the provisions of Legislative 
Decree No. 1264 of 7 November 1947. ¢ 


The Decree of 14 January 1948 provides that unemployed persons attend- 
ing courses of vocational training for agricultural workers who receive neither 
regular unemployment pay nor the extraordinary unemployment allowance are 
entitled, in addition to the allowance of 200 lire per day provided for in the Act of 
7 November 1947, to a supplementary allowance of 100 lire per day in place of the 
extraordinary unemployment allowance. 





1 The certificate delivered to the apprentice at the end of his period of study. 

* Une année d’activité au Sous-Secrétariat et a la Direction de Enseignement Technique: 
Bilan 1947, by J. LuNngav. 

* Cf. L.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1948, It. 1. 

* Idem, 1947, It. 4. 
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Section 7 of the Legislative Decree of 7 November 1947 has now been replaced 
by a new section 7, which provides that the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, 
in agreement with the Ministers of Finance and Industry, and in consultation 
with the Committee for the Vocational Training and Retraining of Unemployed 
Workers, which was set up in the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare under 
the same Decree, may within 31/, months authorise undertakings which employ 
at least 1,000 workers and are carrying out the plan for converting war 
production to peace production approved and financed by the Mechanical Indus- 
tries Fund, to institute courses for the vocational retraining of workers who are 
for the moment outside the absorption possibilities provided for in the reconversion 
plan. Undertakings owned wholly or partially by the State are excepted from 
these regulations. The maximum duration of these courses will be six months 
and they are to take place outside the factory. 

Unemployed persons who, during the courses, may be considered suitable 
for reabsorption as the result of fresh qualifications acquired by them are paid 
the supplementary wage allowance, notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 
of Legislative Decree No. 869 of 12 August 1947, up to the amount of two thirds 
of the total remuneration for between 24 and 40 hours’ work per week. The 
payment of this allowance falls upon a special fund for the consolidation of 
industrial workers’ wages. Pupils at the retraining courses will also benefit by a 
weekly allowance paid by the Fund for the Training and Retraining of Italian 
Workers, to an amount equal to 130 per cent. of the supplementary wage allowance. 
They also receive the normal allowance of 200 lire provided for all pupils in these 
schools, but are not entitled to the bonus of 3,000 lire at the end of the course. 

The expenses of setting up, equipping and running the courses, and the expenses 
of contributions for insurance against accident and for the payment of dismissal 
allowances, continue to be borne by the undertakings concerned. 

Circulars issued by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare after the 
publication of the Decree of 7 November 1947 had explained the methods of applying 
legislation concerning the vocational training of the unemployed. Thus, the 
circulars issued by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare (No. 7530 C.C./16 
of 25 November 1947, and No. 7904 C.P. of 29 December 1947) referred to the 
general ideas underlying the Act, its objectives and its main provisions, and laid 
down that all unemployed persons between 18 and 35 years of age may be 
admitted to the courses if the Labour Inspection Service is satisfied that 
their physical condition and ability in their occupation indicate that they will 
profit by the courses. 

All proposals for establishing courses of this kind must be submitted to the 
Central Co-ordination Committee attached to the Ministry of Labour, with details 
of the type of course desired, the occupational categories for which it is intended, 
the institute or undertaking which is to direct the course, the number and type 
of machines to be employed, the location of the course, the systems and pro- 
grammes of instruction to be followed, the number of pupils, the timetable and dura- 
tion of the course, together with an estimate of the total cost of operating the course 
and the cost of the payment of daily allowances and bonuses at the end of the 
course. The finances of the Fund for the Training and Retraining of Italian Work- 
ers are assured by an extraordinary contribution of 2,000 million lire paid by 
the State Treasury and by the ordinary and extraordinary contributions payable 
by unemployment insurance funds and by supplementary wage allowance and 
extraordinary unemployment allowance funds. 

Unemployed persons who do not regularly attend the training courses lose 
their right to the supplementary unemployment benefit and the extraordinary 
allowance. Those who have attended the courses with success are entitled to 
priority in placement and emigration. In order to ensure the proper functioning 
of the organisation, all institutions, associations and undertakings organising 
training courses must communicate all the data concerning such courses to the 
provincial branches of the National Institute of Social Welfare, the labour offices 
and the local trade union associations. 

The work of selecting pupils to attend the courses is entrusted to the labour 
inspection services and to the provincial boards for technical education, which, 
for this purpose, can also make use of existing vocational guidance services. The 
labour inspection services are responsible for supervising the courses from the point 
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of view of the application of labour protection regulations and of the technical 
and administrative side of the training. The provincial boards for technical 
education are responsible for the purely educational side of the courses. 

The possibility has also been provided of creating civil committees in the most 
important provincial capitals, with a view to ensuring that the courses for the unem- 
ployed are developed as far as possible and are co-ordinated with local plans. 
These committees will work with the assistance of the directors of the labour in- 
spection services, the labour offices, the provincial boards for technical educa- 
tion, institutions concerned with occupational training, and the trade union 
federations. 

Finally, the provincial agricultural inspectorates have been asked to take 
part in the organisation and supervision of vocational training courses for the 
unemployed in all matters that concern agricultural training.* 


Action to Improve Attendance and Output. 


Since the classes established under the Act have in some cases not led to suffi- 
ciently regular attendances or to satisfactory results for the trainees, additional 
instructions were addressed on 25 June 1948 (Circular No. 11799 C.D./1264) to the 
provincial offices of the Labour Inspection Service and to institutions responsible 
for national vocational training schemes, defining the conditions under which a 
class may be considered as pursuing the objects of the Act and as qualifying for 
support under the Act. 

Henceforward where the rules governing admission to a class have been relaxed 
because an insufficient number of persons have entered their names for it, candi- 
dates must be so selected that those admitted will have sufficient knowledge to 
enable them to make proper use of the training. Any such modifications of rules 
requires the Ministry’s authorisation. 

In order to have a tighter check on attendances it is required that class registers 
and daily record sheets shall be kept, showing the names of those present and absent, 
the timetable, the subjects studied and the marks obtained. The daily attendance 
sheets must be signed by the trainees present. Any absence, whatever the reason, 
involves loss of the corresponding allowance and renders the trainee liable to 
exclusion from the class and other punishments. Pupils whose marks are usually 
unsatisfactory may also be excluded. 

Whenever the average number of pupils present at a class falls below half 
the number of names entered or below twelve, and whenever its output is con- 
sidered unsatisfactory even when due to insufficient equipment, the course will 
cease to operate and the balance of funds allocated for it will be recovered by the 
Ministry. The same will apply to classes interrupted for other reasons. 

The examination boards will be composed in accordance with the Vocational 
Training (Industry) Act No. 1380 of 21 June 1938 ; they will include an official 
of the local labour inspection service and one from the provincial labour office. 
Unemployed persons obtaining the complete training certificate for which the Act 
provides will receive a final bonus of 3,000 lire. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN PAKISTAN 


The Pakistan Council of Technical Education held its first 
meeting in Karachi on 14 June 1948 under the chairmanship of 
a Fazlur Rahman, Minister for Education, Government of 

akistan. 


Survey Committee. 


The Council appointed a committee of seven to carry out a survey of 
Pakistan’s needs in technical personnel of various categories at present and during 





1 Gazzetta Ufficiale, No. 18, 23 Jan. 1948. 
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the next seven years. The Committee will submit its report within three months 
in respect of technical education in engineering subjects, and within four months 
with regard to other technical subjects. 


Agricultural Education Committee. 


The Council also appointed a Committee to consider the question of agriculturai 
education, with particular reference to training in animal husbandry and veterinary 
subjects, as well as of the provision of facilities for post-graduate training and 
research in special branches of agricultural sciences. The Committee is to report 
to the Council within three months. 


MIGRATION 


IMMIGRATION INTO BRAZIL 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN BRAZIL AND THE P.C.I.R.O. 


On 30 April 1948 the Brazilian Government and the Preparatory 
Commission of the International Refugee Organisation concluded 
an “ administrative ” agreement concerning the admission and settle- 
ment in Brazil of displaced persons. 


Under this agreement the Brazilian Government, which has not as yet ratified 
the Constitution of the I.R.O., formally recognises the Preparatory Commission of 
the I.R.O. This recognition extends to the Constitution of the Organisation, to the 
agreement on provisional measures concerning refugees and displaced persons 
dated 15 December 1946, and also to resolutions already adopted by the Preparatory 
Commission. Brazil undertakes, before 30 June 1948, to admit the remaining 
refugees which the country was to receive under the agreement of 19 April 1947 
with the previous Intergovernmental Committee for Refugees, and also, before 
31 December 1948, to receive not less than 5,000 displaced persons. 


Selection of Displaced Persons. 

Various clauses of the agreement deal with the selection of these immigrants. 
It is the duty of the Preparatory Commission to decide which individuals should 
be considered as being “ displaced persons”. On the other hand, the selection 
of the immigrants is left to the sole discretion of the Brazilian authorities. The 
Preparatory Commission is to grant various transport facilities to officials entrusted 
with this selection. It will also co-operate with the Brazilian Government in 
obtaining from the authorities of the zones where the selection is to take place 
the usual amenities granted to such public officials. For the purposes of selection, 
the Brazilian Government will inform the Preparatory Commission in good time 
of the number and categories of immigrants that it is prepared to receive. 

Medical examination of the immigrants is not to be done by the Preparatory 
Commission. None the less, the Commission will communicate to the Brazilian 
authorities any information of a medical nature which it may possess concerning 
the refugees which it has selected. 


Reception of Immigrants. 
The Brazilian Government will be responsible for the reception of the 
immigrants, their transport to the interior of the country and their placing in 





2 Dawn (Karachi), 12 June 1948. 
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employment. It may, if necessary, exempt from customs or other duties material 
belonging to the refugees. Such exemptions may be extended to other articles, 
such as farming implements, seeds, equipment for small-scale rural industry, 
and other articles the import of which might generally be considered to be useful 
for the achievement of the objects aimed at in the agreement. 


Transport of Immigrants. 


The Preparatory Commission will be responsible for all financial charges 
resulting from the transport by sea of refugees admitted to Brazil under the agree- 
ment. There is a special clause which provides that, on vessels transporting refugees 
to Brazil on behalf of the Preparatory Commission, a proportion of berths (not 
exceeding 15 per cent.) may, at the request of the Joint Commission (referred to 
below), be utilised for other immigrants. The cost of transporting such other 
immigrants will be borne by the Brazilian Government. 


Bilateral Joint Commission. 


To ensure closer collaboration between the Brazilian authorities and represen- 
tatives of the Preparatory Commission, for the solution of problems arising out 
of the resettlement of refugees in Brazil, the agreement sets up a Bilateral Joint 
Commission. This Commission is, generally speaking, given full powers to carry 
out the agreement in practice. It may make recommendations, which are not 
binding on either of the parties concerned, as regards the selection and resettle- 
ment of displaced persons. It is authorised to study the possibilities of colo- 
nisation in Brazil, to draw up plans concerning the resettlement of other refugees 
in that country, if need be on a large scale, and also to make proposals for the 
conclusion of a supplementary agreement or of any other agreement which the 
Government and the Preparatory Commission may consider from time to time to 
be necessary. It will deal with the moral and material wellbeing of the immigrants 
and supply them with any information which may be necessary and, in parti- 
cular, will concern itself with their legal status in Brazil. 

The Commission will consist of three representatives at most of the two parties 
concerned, but it may invite to its meetings, in an advisory capacity, technicians 
and representatives of public or private institutions concerned with the resettlement 
of displaced persons in Brazil. 


Treatment of Refugees. 


The Brazilian Government is to grant to the displaced persons whom it is to 
receive under the agreement treatment not inferior to that which it grants to 
immigrants who enter the country as the result of other agreements concerning 
immigration into Brazil. These refugees will benefit by all the advantages provided 
in Brazilian legislation relative to immigration. To the extent authorised by such 
legislation, the treatment of refugees will not be inferior to that of Brazilian workers 
of similar condition and of similar aptitude. Finally, the Preparatory Commission 
will have in Brazil the same rights in the matter of the protection of the refugees 
as those which are generally exercised by the various States with regard to their 
own citizens who live abroad. Such rights will extend also to all refugees without 
nationality, or who do not enjoy the protection of the State in which they live, 
on condition that, under the terms of its Constitution, they come under the juris- 
diction of the I.R.O. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


Mr. Helio Lobo, the representative of Brazil on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, and Vice-President of the 
Preparatory Commission of the I.R.O., who was one of the authors 
of the above agreement, made a statement in January 1948 before 
the Brazilian Immigration and Colonisation Council on the advan- 
tages to be secured by Brazil from a positive and rational immigra- 
tion and colonial plan. 
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The object of this plan was to admit not only “ normal ” immigrants, but also 
duly selected refugees and displaced persons. Although, during the last few months, 
there has been a certain slowing down of industrial activity in Brazil, the resulting 
unemployment, which is generally of a partial nature, affects only workers in the 
towns, the number of whom has in any case considerably increased during the 
war at the expense of agriculture. In this latter branch of the national economy, 
the shortage of manpower continues to be keenly felt.* 


RULES FOR THE GRANTING OF VISAS 


In a communiqué published on 13 March 1948, the Immigration 
and Colonisation Council laid down the rules adopted for the grant- 
ing of visas to immigrants. 


The communiqué stresses the fact that these rules are aimed at maintaining 
and developing the share of the European element in the racial constitution of 
the population of Brazil, and also at defending the legitimate interests of Brazilian 
workers and of the Brazilian national economy. They are intended to exclude 
persons considered as not easily assimilable, or persons who desire to immigrate 
in order to settle in the towns and pursue occupations which are considered by the 
Brazilian authorities to be superfluous. Instructions concerning visas issued to 
Brazilian consular agents abroad allow them to decide what immigrants can be 
accepted, without its being necessary to refer each case to the authorities in Rio 
de Janeiro. Nevertheless, in the case of establishments or undertakings in Brazil 
which wish to bring technicians or teachers into the country, the authorisation 
of the National Immigration Department is indispensable for the grant of the visa. 
In such cases the visa will be of the same duration as the contract of employment 
of the person concerned, with a maximum of three years. Authorisation is also 
necessary for the entry into Brazil of parents dependent upon foreigners permanently 
established in the country. Subject to such authorisation, the visa may be granted 
to aged parents, to a wife, to children under age and to unmarried daughters if 
the foreigners in question undertake to look after them. In other cases the consular 
authorities may themselves issue permanent visas to the following categories of 


people : 

(a) agriculturists and specialists in agrarian industries, if they undertake 
to settle in an agricultural district, preference being given to families which include 
at least three persons capable of working ; 


(b) artisans and skilled workers ; 

(c) staff destined for hospitals ; 

(d) domestic servants, for the service of persons permanently settled in Brazil ; 
(e) hotel employees ; 

(f) technicians.? 


PROGRESS OF IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA 


The programme for increased immigration into Canada during 
1948 is well advanced and, judging from the continued advance 
made in the first quarter over last year’s record, the objective of 
100,000 immigrants during the year will be reached if not surpassed. 
Over 10,000 immigrants entered Canada during March, the highest 
monthly record since pre-depression years.® 





? Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent at Rio de Janeiro. 

* O Jornal, 13 Mar. 1948. 

* For the latest previous note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, 
No. 1, July 1948, p. 93. 
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Immigration by Air from the United Kingdom. 

The Dominion Government has completed arrangements to charter Trans- 
Canada Airlines planes to bring 10,000 British immigrants to Canada before 
31 March 1949. Under the scheme priority will be given to immigrants with 
assured employment awaiting them in Canada. Officers of the Department of 
Labour, who will be stationed in immigration offices in the United Kingdom, 
will advise those intending to emigrate regarding prospects in Canada and will, 
wherever possible, arrange for definite placements in Canadian employment prior 
to the departure of the immigrant. The new arrivals will receive advice concerning 
employment from representatives of the Department of Labour at the Canadian 
air ports.? 


Displaced Persons. 


The Dominion Government adopted an Order in Council on 22 April increasing 
from 20,000 to 30,000 the number of displaced persons who may be admitted to 
Canada. The number of displaced persons admitted under this authority will be 
credited against any quota which may be assigned to Canada by international 
agreement. Displaced persons who are close relatives of residents of Canada and 
are admitted to the country as such are not charged against the quota of 30,000. 

At the end of April, the total number of displaced persons who had entered 
Canada was approximately 16,000, of whom 9,500 were workers. Of the 2,000 
workers from displaced persons’ camps who arrived during April, 600 were to be 
employed on projects of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 550 on 
railway track maintenance work, 260 were metal miners, 220 female domestic 
workers and 190 garment workers. 

The movement of girls from displaced persons’ camps to Canada for employ- 
ment as domestic workers in city homes has proved successful and arrangements 
are being made for them to be placed in Canadian farm homes in co-operation 
with the provincial Ministers of Agriculture. Arrangements are also being made, 
with the co-operation of the provincial authorities, for the selection of male workers 
for agriculture from among the displaced persons and also of a number of married 
couples, the women to do domestic work in the homes and the men to work in the 
fields. Placement of the workers will be made through joint administration by the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Committees and the National Employment 
Service. 


Agricultural Workers. 


In addition to the approximately 2,000 single men from displaced persons’ 
camps who are expected to work on the farms, a considerable volume of agricultural 
labour is expected to result from immigration from the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom. A total of 2,500 Netherlands families are expected, including about 
10,000 people in all.? 


Construction Workers from Malta. 


Arrangements have been made with the emigration authorities in Malta for 
the admission of 500 Maltese immigrants for employment in Canada as construction 
workers. They will be employed as construction labourers, and may later advance 
to tradesman status. Canadian officials have proceeded to Malta to make the 
selection and conduct the necessary immigration and medical examinations. 
Arrangement for the placement of these workers will be made by the Department 
of Labour.® 





* Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, June 1948, p. 549. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, p. 243. 
* Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, May 1948, p. 416. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


MINIMUM WAGE REGULATION IN INDIA 


The Dominion of India Legislature has adopted a Minimum Wages 
Act, which received the assent of the Governor General on 15 March 
1948. The object of this legislation is to provide for fixing minimum 
rates of wages in certain employments, including several industries, 
all agricultural work and employment under any local authority. 


Scope. 

Industries and occupations. The provisions of the Act cover employment 
in all woollen carpet-making or shawl-weaving establishments, all rice, flour and 
dal mills, all tobacco factories, lac factories, tanneries, leather factories, mica 
works, oil mills, and all cinchona, rubber, tea or coffee plantations ; employment 
in public motor transport, road construction, building, stone breaking or stone 
crushing ; employment under any local authority ; and employment in any form 
of farming. 

These “ scheduled ” employments may be added to from time to time. Pro- 
vincial Governments are empowered to add any employment which they think 
fit, subject to three months’ notice in the official gazette. 


Persons. All employees in the occupations and industries scheduled above 
are covered by the provisions of the Act, irrespective of age or sex. The definition 
of “ employees ” includes any person who is employed for hire or reward, including 
any out-worker ; but does not include any member of the armed forces of the 
Crown. In addition to this limitation, three other qualifications must be noted : 


(i) Nothing in the Act applies to the wages payable by an employer to a 
member of his family (spouse, child, parent, brother or sister) who is living with 
him and is dependent on him. 

(ii) The Central and provincial Governments may fix different minimum 
wage rates for adults, adolescents, children, and apprentices. Following the defi- 
nitions of the Factories Act, 1934, “ adolescent ” means a person who has completed 
his fifteenth but has not completed his seventeenth year ; “ adult ” means a person 
who has completed his seventeenth year ; and “ child” means a person who has 
not completed his fifteenth year. 

(iii) Both the Central and provincial Governments may, subject to such con- 
ditions, if any, as they may think fit to impose, direct that the provisions of this 
Act shall not apply to wages payable to disabled employees. 


Extent. The Act applies to all the provinces of India. However, the Central 
and provincial Governments are not required “to fix minimum rates of wages in 
respect of any scheduled employment in which there are in the whole province 
less than 1,000 employees engaged in such employment”. Moreover, they may 
fix different minimum rates for different localities. 


Machinery for Fixing Wages. 

The appropriate Government is required to fix, before the expiry of three 
years in the case of agricultural employment and two years in the case of all 
other employments scheduled, the minimum rates of wages payable to the employees 
concerned. It is obliged to review the minimum rates so fixed at least once every 
five years, and to revise them if necessary. 
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The “appropriate Government ” means— 


“(i) in relation to any scheduled employment carried on by or under the 
authority of the Central Government, by the Federal railway authority, or a rail- 
way company operating a Federal railway or in relation to a mine, oilfield or major 
port, or any corporation established by an Act of the Central Legislature, the 
Central Government ; and 


“ (ii) in relation to any other scheduled employment, the Provincial Govern- 
ment.” 


Before fixing minimum rates of wages for the first time in any scheduled 
employment under the Act, the appropriate Government is to be advised either 
by a committee and, where necessary, by regional subcommittees, previously 
appointed for this purpose, or by interested parties responding to the Govern- 
ment’s proposals on the subject, the latter to be published at least two months 
previously in the official gazette. 

Thereupon, “ the appropriate Government shall, by notification in the official 
gazette, fix the minimum rates of wages in respect of each scheduled employment, 
and unless such notification otherwise provides, it shall come into force on the 
expiry of three months from the date of its issue ”. 


Committees. “ For the purpose of revising minimum rates of wages fixed 
under this Act, the appropriate Government shall appoint as many advisory 
committees and subcommittees as it considers necessary to enquire into the con- 
ditions prevailing in any scheduled employment and to advise the appropriate 
Government in making such revision in respect of that employment.” The actual 
revision of the rates may then be carried out in precisely the same manner as the 
initial fixing, by publication of the revision in the official gazette, the revision 
coming into force within three months. 


Advisory boards. An advisory board is to be appointed by each provincial 
Government to act in a general advisory capacity and to co-ordinate the work of 
the committees and subcommittees appointed both in connection with the initial 
minimum wage fixing and the subsequent minimum wage revising processes. In 
addition, a Central Advisory Board is to be appointed by the Central Government, 
for the purpose of advising the Central and provincial Governments, and co-ordinat- 
ing the work of the provincial advisory boards. 


Composition of committees and boards. Members of the advisory boards, of 
the committees and subcommittees appointed in connection with initial minimum 
wage fixing, and of the advisory committees and subcommittees appointed in 
connection with subsequent minimum wage revising, are to include representatives 
of employers and employees in the scheduled employments, who are to be equal 
in number, and independent persons not exceeding one third of the total member- 
ship of each board, committee or subcommittee. 

The nomination of Central Advisory Board members is the responsibility of 
the Central Government, while all other board, committee and subcommittee 
members are to be nominated by the appropriate Government. The chairman of 
each of the boards, committees, and subcommittees is to be appointed in each 
case from among the group of independent members who represent neither 
employers nor employees in the scheduled employments. 


Method of Fixing Wages. 


The appropriate Government may fix— 
(a) a minimum rate of wages for time work ; 
(6) a minimum rate of wages for piece work ; 


(c) a minimum rate of remuneration to apply in the case of employees 
employed on piece work for the purpose of securing to such employees a minimum 
rate of wages on a time work basis ; 
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(d) a minimum rate (whether a time rate or a piece rate) to apply in substitution 
for the minimum rate which would otherwise be applicable, in respect of overtime 
work done by employees. Subject to the provisions of section 47 of the Factories 
Act of 1934 (which define overtime and the extra rates payable for overtime work 
in seasonal and other factories), minimum overtime rates fixed by the appropriate 
Government are payable for any work done in excess of the normal working day 
as defined by the appropriate Government, and are also payable for any work 
done during a day of rest. There must be one day of rest in every seven days, 
and the appropriate Government may provide for remuneration on that day 
when no overtime work is done. 


Different minimum rates of wages may be fixed for— 

(a) different scheduled employments ; 

(b) different classes of work in the same scheduled employments ; 
(c) adults, adolescents, children and apprentices ; 

(d) different localities. 


Wage period. Following section 4 of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, minimum 
rates of wages may be fixed by the hour, by the day or by any longer wage period 
(not exceeding one month) as shall be prescribed by rules made under this Act. 


Wages in kind. While it is required that minimum wages payable under the 
Act are to be paid in cash, the payment of wages in kind may be authorised by 
the appropriate Government, by notification in the official gazette, where 


(a) the practice is customary, and the appropriate Government is satisfied 
that the circumstances render the continuance of the practice necessary ; 


(b) the appropriate Government is of the opinion that provision should be 
made for the supply of essential commodities at concession rates. 


Minimum rates of wages. Any minimum rate of wages fixed or revised by the 
appropriate Government may consist of— 

(a) a basic rate of wages and a special allowance at a rate to be adjusted, 
at such intervals and in such manner as the appropriate Government may direct, 
to accord as nearly as practicable with the variation in the cost-of-living index 
number applicable to workers in the scheduled employments. This index number 
is to be ascertained and declared (by notification in the official gazette) by a 
“competent authority” appointed by the appropriate Government to do so ; 
or 


(b) a basic rate of wages with or without the cost-of-living allowance, and 
the cash value of the concessions in respect of supplies of essential commodities 
at concession rates, where so authorised ; or 

(c) an all-inclusive rate allowing for the basic rate, the cost-of-living allowance 
and the cash value of the concessions, if any. 


Where an employee works for less than a normal working day, he is to be 
paid as though he had worked throughout the number of hours constituting a 
normal working day, except in cases where the employee does not wish to work 
throughout the normal working day, or in such other cases and circumstances 
as may be prescribed by rules made under the Act. 


Provisions for Enforcement. 


Maintenance of registers and records. The appropriate Government is empowered 
to require every employer to maintain records and registers giving the number of 
employees, the work they perform, the wages they are paid and such other parti- 
culars as it may prescribe. The Act requires employers to exhibit notices in all 
places where work is performed, or received or delivered by out-workers, con- 
taining such information as the appropriate Government may prescribe. In ad- 
dition, the appropriate Government may provide for the issue of wage books or 
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wage slips to all employees entitled to minimum wages under the Act and prescribe 
the manner in which entries shall be made and authenticated in them by the em- 
ployer or his agent. 


Inspectors. The appropriate Government may, by notification in the official 
gazette, appoint inspectors with full power of entry at all reasonable hours into 
places of work in the scheduled employments, and the right to examine all persons 
therein and take copies of any register, record of wages or notices, in addition to 
any other powers prescribed in rules made under the Act. 

Every inspector shall be deemed to be a public servant within the meaning of 
the Indian Penal Code of 1860. 


Contracting out. Any contract or agreement, whether made before or after the 
commencement of the Act, whereby an employee either relinquishes or reduces 
his right to a minimum rate of wages or any privilege or concession accruing to 
him under the Act shall be null and void in so far as it purports to reduce the 
minimum rate of wages fixed under the Act. 


Trial of infringements. An authority is to be appointed by the appropriate 
Government and vested with the powers of a civil court under the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908. Where an employee is paid less than the minimum rate of wages 
fixed for his class of work under the Act, he, or any legal practitioner, official of 
a registered trade union, or any person representing him with the permission of 
the authority, or the person appointed as the authority himself, may apply to 
the authority to “ direct the payment to the employee of the amount by which 
the minimum wages payable to him exceed the amount actually paid, together 
with the payment of such compensation as the authority may think fit, not ex- 
ceeding ten times the amount of such excess”. 


Penalties. Malicious or vexatious applications by or on behalf of an employee 
under the provision described above are punishable with a penalty not exceeding 
50 rupees, to be paid by the person making the application to the employer 
cited in the application. 

Payment of wages below the minimum rate, or below the overtime rate where 
it is payable under the Act, is punishable with a term of imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or with a fine which may extend to 500 rupees, or 
with both. Any employer who fails to maintain a register or record, or publish 
a notice and complete entries in wage books as required is liable to a fine which 
may extend to 500 rupees.! 


NORMAL HouRsS OF WORK IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Information published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette concern- 
ing changes in normal working hours in the United Kingdom, parti- 
cularly during 1947 and the first quarter of 1948, is summarised 
below. 


Since the widespread reduction in hours of work in the years 1919 and 1920, 
there was comparatively little change in normal working hours (i.e., the hours 
beyond which overtime rates become payable) until 1946, when about 2,100,000 
workpeople had a reduction in hours of work. During 1947, the reductions con- 
tinued and it is estimated that, in the industries for which statistics are available, 
about 5,200,000 workpeople had their normal weekly hours of work reduced by 
about 3% hours a week on the average. 

The following table shows the number of workpeople, in the industries for which 
statistics are regularly compiled by the Department, whose hours were reported 
? changed in each of the years 1939 to 1947, and the aggregate net amount of the 
change. 





» Gazette of India, 15 Mar. 1948, Part IV, Extraordinary, p. 37. 
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Approximate number of workpeople 
whose normal hours of work were Aggregate net increase (+) or 
decrease (—) in weekly hours 
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10,000 

141 ,000 

22,000 

2,128,000 

5,213,000 














The number affected in 1939 consisted mainly of juvenile workers under 16 
years of age employed in a large number of industries. Those affected in 1940 
were chiefly juveniles in some other industries, and agricultural workers in areas 
in which there were changes in the number of hours beyond which overtime rates 
were paid. In 1943 the workpeople affected were mostly agricultural workers. 


Principal Changes in 1947. 


The principal reductions during 1947 in the normal weekly hours of work 
were as follows.! 

In coal mining the normal working week, which previously varied according 
to district, was reduced in May for underground workers to five consecutive shifts 
of 7% hours plus one winding time, and for surface workers to 42 4% hours exclusive 
of meal times, to be worked in five consecutive shifts of 84% hours. In the heavy 
chemical industry the normal working week of dayworkers was reduced from 47 
to 44 hours ; for shiftworkers in one group of establishments hours were reduced 
from 48 to 44, and in another group from 48 to 44 for two-shift workers, from 
45 1/, to an average of 44 for three-shift workers (non-continuous), and from 48 
to an average of 42 for three-shift workers (continuous). 

In the engineering and shipbuilding and ship-repairing industries, the normal 
working week was reduced from 47 to 44 hours. 

In sugar confectionery, cocoa and chocolate manufacture and food preserving 
in Great Britain, the number of weekly hours beyond which overtime rates become 
payable under Orders issued under the Wages Councils Act was reduced from 
48 to 45. Reductions in normal weekly hours from 47 to 44 were made in sawmills 
connected with the imported timber trade, the wood box, packing case and wooden 
container making industry, and the coopering industry. 

Workpeople employed in the production of national morning, evening and 
Sunday newspapers had reductions in normal working hours, usually from 44 to 
40 for day-workers and from 38 ¥, to 35 for nightworkers. Those employed in the 
production of provincial morning and evening newspapers in England and Wales 
and Northern Ireland had reductions from 42 to 40 for dayworkers and from 
39 3/, to 37% for nightworkers other than certain grades ; in Scotland the corres- 
ponding reductions were from 44 to 40 for dayworkers and from 41, to 37% for 
nightworkers. 

In civil engineering construction the normal working week was reduced from 
48 hours, averaged over the year, to 44 throughout the whole year. In electrical 
contracting normal hours were reduced at the end of December from 47 to 44. 
Workers other than shiftworkers employed in gas undertakings had their normal 
working week reduced from 47 to 44 hours. In the electricity supply industry 
the normal hours of shiftworkers were reduced from 48 to 44 and of dayworkers 
from 47 to 44. 





1In many cases, notably in coal mining, hours in excess of the normal week were widely 
worked in the later part of the year. 
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The normal working week of railway workers in Great Britain and of workers 
employed in the road haulage of goods in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
was reduced from 48 to 44 hours. For workpeople employed in road passenger 
transport (tramway, trolley-bus and omnibus undertakings) the normal working 
week was reduced from 48 or 47 to 44 hours. 

The normal working week of shop assistants, warehousemen, etc., employed 
in the retail distribution of groceries, provisions, and other foods, and drapery, 
clothing and footwear in Great Britain, and of furnishing, etc., and meat in England 
and Wales, as agreed upon by the National Joint Industrial Councils for these 
trades, and in the wholesale distribution of groceries and provisions in England 
and Wales, was reduced from 48 to 46 hours. For workpeople employed in milk 
distribution in England and Wales the normal weekly hours beyond which overtime 
rates become payable were reduced from 48 to 45. 

Reductions in weekly hours have generally been associated with adjustments 
in wage rates. For workers paid by the hour the rates have in most cases been 
enhanced in the proportion by which the weekly hours have been reduced, but in 
many cases increases in hourly rates have been given which have resulted in a 
net increase in weekly wages. Workers paid at weekly time rates of wages have 
either had these rates maintained unchanged or have received increased weekly 
rates. As regards pieceworkers, piece rates have in a few cases remained unchanged 
following a reduction in normal hours, while in some cases increases have been 
granted which were more than equivalent to the reduction in hours. Generally, 
however, piece rates have been enhanced in proportion to the reduction in hours, 
or a flat-rate weekly increase has been granted, while in those cases in which piece 
rates are governed by a requirement that they should yield to an average worker 
earnings which bear some specified relationship to the time rates the enhancement 
of the hourly or weekly time rates or of the piece work basis time rates has involved 
corresponding adjustments in individual piece rates. 


Principal Changes in the First Quarter of 1948. 

During the first three months of 1948, changes in hours of work reported to have 
come into operation in the industries covered by the statistics have resulted in an 
average reduction of about 3 hours a week for about 187,000 workpeople. Workers 
notably affected were those employed in the brick manufacturing industry, in 
which workers with a normal working week of 48 hours had a reduction to 44 hours." 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SocraL SECURITY IN GUATEMALA 


After a year of preparatory work, the Guatemalan Social Secu- 
rity Institution was officially inaugurated on 2 January 1948. 
Effect has thus been given to Article 63 of the Constitution of 1945, 
which provides for compulsory social insurance. 


The Organic Law. 


The basic legislation in this regard was promulgated on 30 October 1946. 
It called for the establishment of an independent public institution to administer 
“a national, unified and compulsory scheme of social security in accordance 
with the system of minimum protection”. The higher authorities of the Institu- 





1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. and Apr. 1948. 
* Decree No. 295: Organic Law of the Guatemalan Social Security Institution (Decretos del 
congress de la Repiblica, 1947, Bulletin No. 7, p. 344). Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1946, 
uat. 2. 
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tion are the Board of Governors, the Management and the Technical Advisory 
Board, the first of which is composed of six regular members and six substitutes, 
appointed respectively by the following: the President of the Republic, the Mone- 
tary Board of the Bank of Guatemala, the Governing Body of the University 
of San Carlos, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and the employers’ and 
workers’ trade unions or associations registered in accordance with the law. The 
rights, duties and responsibilities of all members of the Institution are clearly 
and precisely defined, as are the qualifications to be required of its officials. 


Introduction by stages. It is further provided that the scheme shall apply to 
“every person living in Guatemala who is actively engaged in the production of 
articles or in the provision of services”. These persons must contribute in pro- 
portion to their earnings, and are entitled to benefits for themselves and their 
dependants. The Institution is given full liberty of action in gradually extending 
the scheme to the whole population of Guatemala, having regard to the social 
and economic circumstances of the country, the standard of living, methods of 
production, customs and other similar factors prevailing in each region. 

The law provides that social security is to be financed in the following manner : 
(a) for such time as the scheme applies only to the working class or a part thereof, 
the method of a threefold contribution on the basis of compulsory payments 
by workers, employers and the State, shall be used ; (6) when the scheme includes 
the whole population, the method of a single contribution proportionate to the 
earnings of each inhabitant actively engaged is to be used, together with State 
grants where necessary. 

During the stage referred to in (a), the three parties are to contribute towards 
the total cost of benefits (including expenses of management and capital cover 
for liabilities) in the following proportions : workers 25 per cent., employers 50 per 
cent., the State 25 per cent. 


Co-ordination. The organic law also includes provisions regarding the collec- 
tion of contributions, financial readjustment, actuarial review, investment policy, 
enforcement, settlement of disputes, penalties, and the advantages and exemption 
from dues to be enjoyed by the Institution. Its general provisions also relate 
to co-operation between the Institution and the following other agencies: the 
Ministry of Health and Social Assistance, in order to avoid duplication of effort, 
cost and services ; the University of San Carlos, with the object of stimulating 
and developing medical science and hygiene and increasing the number and 
scientific qualifications of graduates ; the Executive, with a view to co-ordinating 
the activity of the welfare schemes for public servants ; private welfare schemes, 
provided that their co-ordination shall not infringe the principle of a single national 
scheme and that the benefits allowed under private arrangements shall be treated 
as additional to those granted by the Institution ; and individual insurance under- 
takings (whether State-owned or private), which are to be co-ordinated on the 
basis of mutual assistance and delimitation of spheres of action (voluntary insurance 
against basic risks for persons not yet covered by the compulsory scheme will 
be left to the Institution, while voluntary cover of compulsorily insured persons 
against additional risks may be undertaken by the individual agencies). It is for 
the respective rules to define and regulate each type of insurance and of risk. 


Industrial Accident Insurance Scheme. 


The Board of Governors of the Institution was formally established in Decem- 
ber 1946. Under a plan providing for the introduction of social security by stages 
(occupational risks ; maternity and hospital care ; widows’ and orphans’ pensions ; 
general sickness insurance ; invalidity and old-age pensions), the Board issued 
regulations regarding the registration of employers ! in June 1947, and accordingly 
began to register persons with five or more employees established in Guatemala City. 
On the basis of the information obtained from these employers, the Institution 
was able to lay the foundations—actuarial, statistical and financial—for the begin- 
ning of its work; it thereupon issued regulations regarding compensation for 
industrial accideats *, which were approved by the Executive on 29 December 1947. 





2 Resolution No. 4 of 24 June 1947 (Diario de Centro América, No. 82, 2 July 1947, p. 1151). 
? Resolution No. 12 (idem, No. 31, 31 Dec. 1947, p. 433). 
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These consolidate and supplement the rules regarding the contributions required 
and benefits to be granted by the Institution during the initial stage. Their most 
important features are reproduced below. 

The preamble asserts that cash benefit in case of permanent disablement or 
death should be uniformly dependent on the injury suffered, and that contributions 
should be paid by all employers on the basis of a uniform rate, so that the burden 
of the struggle against industrial accidents may be redistributed according to 
social principles. 


Definitions. 

An “industrial injury” is defined as one which a worker incurs, at or in 
consequence of work done for his employer, during such time as he was or should 
have been engaged on such work, provided the injury is caused by the sudden 
and violent operation of an external cause. 

The “ unit of cash benefit ” (the amount serving for calculation of such benefit 
in the case of permanent disablement or death) is obtained by reference to the 
average cost of minimum subsistence for one month. For the purpose of these 
regulations, the unit has been fixed at 30 quetzals until a review of the cost of 
subsistence may indicate that it should be modified. 

The period of “ temporary disablement ” is defined as that during which the 
injured person requires and receives medical and hospital care ; it terminates 
when the injury has healed or the injured person has returned to work. “ Permanent 
disablement ” means the irreparable physical injury caused by the accident. 


Contributions. 


For the purpose of this scheme, private employers and the State in its 
capacity as employer are required to contribute 2 per cent. of the total wages paid 
or due to their workers. The State as such contributes a further 1 per cent. of 
wages. 


Safety Committees and First Aid. 


Each employer is required to establish in his undertaking one or more joint 
safety committees to investigate the causes of industrial accidents, propose pre- 
ventive and protective measures, and supervise compliance with them. Further- 
more, each employer is required to provide first aid for persons injured in acci- 
dents, and with this object to maintain an emergency chest and the necessary 
trained staff. The management of the Institution may exempt employers from 
their liability under this provision in case of undertakings where no danger arises. 


Benefits. 
The Institution provides the following accident benefits : 


Temporary disablement. Medical and hospital care ; additional services including 
artificial limbs ; cost of transport, board and lodging when treatment is required 
away from the injured person’s place of residence ; and a cash allowance equal to 
two thirds of wages. This cash benefit is payable from the fifth day after the acci- 
dent, provided the Institution has been informed of the accident and that the 
injured person does not refuse first aid without sufficient reason or fail to attend 
for subsequent medical treatment. If the accident occurs outside Guatemalan 
territory, the employer is liable for all the above benefits (excepting the cash 
allowance) and the Institution will refund to him the amount which it would have 
cost to provide such benefits in Guatemala. 

Workers without family responsibilities and receiving a monthly wage of 
over 150 quetzals or with family responsibility and receiving over 250 quetzals 
a month are not entitled to provision by the Institution of personal service by a 
medical practitioner (except during the period of emergency following the accident 
or if they cannot obtain the services of a private medical practitioner). However, 
such workers are entitled to a cash refund determined by the Institution and based 
on the amount which the service they receive from private medical practitioners 
would have cost the Institution if provided by it, on condition that the Institution 
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is able to supervise the injured worker’s condition with the object of suspending 
payment of the refund if the treatment is not satisfactory.’ 


Permanent disablement. Whether partial or total, this carries with it the right to 
the same benefits as temporary disablement, plus a number of units of cash benefit 
determined by the degree of disablement (the number varies from 6 to 30 according 
to a schedule ranging from loss of fingers to functional injury of the motor apparatus 
and mental disorder). The compensation is settled in a lump sum except where 
it amounts to 24 units or more, the management then being authorised to make 
the payment in two, three or four six-monthly instalments. If, owing to an acci- 
dent, the worker has suffered two differently classified injuries, he receives com- 
pensation at the rate next above that corresponding to the more serious injury, 
but not more than 30 units ; a worker who suffers two equally classified injuries 
at the same time is also entitled to compensation at the rate next above ; any 
injured worker over 50 years of age is treated in a similar way. 


Rehabilitation benefit. If, as the result of an industrial accident, the injured 
worker incurs permanent disablement, partial or total, he is entitled to any ne- 
cessary rehabilitation ; this includes general medical care and an allowance payable 
monthly and proportionate to the injuries suffered (equal to half a cash benefit 
unit in the case of disablements for which 12-18 units have been paid as indicated 
above, and three quarters of the unit in the case of disablement for which 24-30 
units have been paid). The allowance is of indeterminate duration but is suspended 
if the injured person refuses or fails to attend for treatment, and lapses on recovery 
of ability to work or on death. 


Death. In the case of death owing to an industrial accident, the surviving 
relatives are entitled to one unit of cash benefit for funeral expenses, and each 
dependant may receive a pension equal to one quarter of a unit. The following 
are so entitled : wife, ex-wife, woman who has lived with the deceased as his wife 
during the two years preceding death, minor children, whether legitimate or 
illegitimate, mother (and father over age 60) if dependent on the deceased. If the 
wife, companion or mother over the age of 50, or father over the age of 60, is the 
only relative entitled to benefit, his or her pension is doubled. If there are no 
claimants as defined above, or only one, any other relative up to the third degree 
or minor children who were dependent on the deceased may claim pensions, 
which will be granted—up to a maximum of two—according to the merits of 
each case. The regulations enumerate the grounds on which the right to the above- 
mentioned pensions lapses or is suspended. 


Retroactive rights. Workers who incurred permanent disablement owing to 
industrial accidents between 1 July 1942 and 31 December 1947, and whose em- 
ployers had notified the Institution to this effect by the latter date, are entitled 
to a proportion of the full permanent disablement benefit, as follows : all accidents 
occurring in the year 1947, 100 per cent. ; in 1946, 85 per cent. ; in 1945, 70 per cent. ; 
in 1944, 55 per cent. ; in 1943 and the second half of 1942, 40 per cent. They will 
also have the right to the monthly allowance corresponding to their degree of 
disablement and the orthopedic appliances and artificial limbs which the Insti- 
tution may consider necessary. The surviving relatives of workers who died as 
the result of industrial accidents in the above-mentioned period are also entitled 
to the appropriate cash benefits. The conditions which claimants must fulfil in 
all the above cases are specified in the regulations. 


General Provisions. 

The final sections of the regulations determine the procedure which must be 
followed by employers and workers with regard to this insurance, the responsi- 
bilities towards their workers incumbent on employers who are not obliged to 
register under the Institution’s scheme, and the penalties which employers may 
incur by not complying with the appropriate provisions ; they also provide for the 
exemption of army personnel from the scheme, and specify the Decrees and other 
provisions which are abrogated. 





* Resolution No. 13, approved by the Executive on 29 Dec. 1947, and referring to Decree 
No. 466 (Act to govern the relations between the Social Security Institute and the Medical 
Faculty of Guatemala). See Diario de Centro América, No. 31, 31 Dec. 1947, p. 439. 
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CO-OPERATION 


TRADE UNIONS AND CONSUMER CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


A new body, known as the Committee for Co-operative Develop- 
ment, has recently been set up in the United States, for the purpose 
of developing consumer co-operation as widely as possible among 
labour groups. 


The growing interest of trade unions in the practical development of consumer 
co-operation, principally but not exclusively for their members, as a means of 
counteracting the increase in the cost of living, has led in recent years to the 
establishment of important contacts between trade union and co-operative organi- 
sations. The new joint body is intended to maintain these relations on a perma- 
nent basis, using the combined resources of the two movements. 

The Committee for Co-operative Development (C.C.D.) is a national institu- 
tion, deriving its membership from both labour and co-operative quarters. Any 
trade union or co-operative organisation may affiliate by subscribing at least 
$500 to its budget. Present affiliates include such unions as the State, County 
and Municipal Employees’ Union, and the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
Union (both members of the American Federation of Labor) ; the United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ Union, the United Steel Workers’ Union and the United Rubber 
Workers’ Union (all members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations) ; and 
the Co-operative League of the U.S.A. 

Governed by a board of nine persons (two from A.F. of L. affiliates, two from 
C.1.0. affiliates, one from independent unions and four from co-operative organi- 
ations), the Committee does not itself start co-operative stores, but gives advice 
to local groups on such matters as organisation, law, finance, personnel, mer- 
chandising and public relations. 

The Committee intends to use the co-operative movement as a vehicle for a 
widespread programme of adult education and recreation. * 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATION OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY 
IN HonG KONG 


The annual report on Hong Kong for the year 1946, recently 
published by the British Government, contains information on the 
organisation of co-operative societies among fishermen. 


The fishing industry of Hong Kong—fish is the main primary product of the 
island—suffered a sharp decline during the Japanese occupation. The number 
of fishermen and their fishing junks fell considerably owing to hostilities and later 
owing to the inability of junk masters to obtain enough food to feed their crews. 
While some of them migrated, others changed their occupations. Thus, in Septem- 
ber 1945, there were only 26,257 fisherfolk as compared with 77,451 in 1938. 
Moreover, what was left of the fishing fleet and gear at the end of the war needed 
complete overhaul in most cases. 


Action by the Authorities. 


Measures adopted by the authorities included the establishment and regula- 
tion of wholesale markets for fish, in order to ensure, among other things, a system 
of public auction instead of private bidding, and the organisation of fishermen 
themselves on co-operative lines. A Fisheries Co-operative has been organised, 
and until such time as it can be self-supporting it has been placed under the 
guidance and direction of the Fisheries Department, also newly set up. At the 
district level, “ syndicates” have been established in the main fishing centres. 
These syndicates, eight of which had been organised by the end of 1946, have 
several functions, the primary one being to collect the fish and transport it from 





? Business Week, 1 May 1948. 
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the village where it is landed to the market. Each syndicate also serves as a food 
and stores depot where rice, flour, salt, ice and other commodities are sold to the 
fishermen at low prices. Besides acting as a sort of bureau where advice can be 
given to the fishermen, the syndicate also serves as a centre for social welfare 
and education. In some places vernacular schools have been opened at the head- 
quarters of the syndicates for fishermen’s children, with the help of grants given 
by the Fisheries Co-operative. At the four such schools organised up to the end 
of 1946 the daily attendance was reported to be over 1,100. 

The fisherman is paid the whole amount bid for his fish, usually within an 
hour of the auction, less 6 per cent. commission to cover the cost of collecting the 
fish, transport to the market, handling and auctioning in the market and final 
transport to the buyer’s place of business. A reserve fund is also being created. 
The Fisheries Co-operative also acts as an intermediary for the granting of Govern- 
ment loans for the purpose of repairs to fishing boats and gear. Repayment is 
made gradually by means of increased deductions from the total proceeds of 
sales. The Co-operative has also instituted a form of compulsory savings by deduct- 
ing an additional 2 per cent. from the proceeds of sales. This amount, together 
with 2 per cent. interest, is withdrawable by the fishermen twice a year. 


Action by the Fishermen. 

The co-operative organisation is now being extended further by the fisher- 
men themselves, who are forming local co-operatives to replace the still existing 
“Jaans”, or small middlemen, who organise the collection and sale of the fish 
for the fishermen. Each fishing village already had at least one such co-operative 
at the end of 1946. Consumer co-operatives have also been formed ; of particular 
interest are those formed by children in the fisheries’ vernacular schools. 

These measures have already resulted in a substantial increase in the number 
of fishermen and vessels based on the island, and the resumption of fish exports 


on a substantial scale. 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE CHINESE FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


A National Labour Conference was held in Nanking during 
the second half of April 1948, at which the Chinese Federation 
of Labour (C.F.L.) was established. The Conference then declared 
itself the First National Convention of the C.F.L., which sat from 
18 to 22 April 1948, under the chairmanship of Mr. Liu Sun-Chang, 
president of the National Federation of Railway Workers. 

It was announced that there were present 173 delegates from 20 provincial 
general unions, 10 municipal general unions and 6 national federations of industrial 
unions, representing in all 5,493,705 members. 


Aims and Objects of the C.F.L. 

According to its Constitution, the tasks of the Chinese Federation of Labour 
are to improve workers’ knowledge and technique, to develop production, to 
advance the living standards of labour, to improve labour conditions, and to 
strengthen international labour relations. 


Chairman’s Address. 

In his opening address the Chairman of the Convention said that the setting up 
of the C.F.L. had been inspired by the trade union movements in other democratic 
countries. It was the result of long years of struggle. At the same time the Chinese 





1 Annual Report on Hong Kong for the year 1946 (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
1948). 
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trade union movement had its own distinct features and its development had 
always been closely connected with the Chinese Nationalist Movement. 


Message from President Chiang Kai-Shek. 

A message was received from President Chiang Kai-Shek which stated that 
the trade union movement was the foundation of constitutional government. It 
stressed the important part which Chinese labour could play in the promotion 
of democracy. The message further urged the Chinese trade unions to co-operate 
closely with trade unions of other countries in order to lay a safe foundation for 


world peace. 


Message from the International Labour Office. 
The following message was received from the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office : 
On behalf of the I.L.0. I wish your inaugural convention every success. 
The I.L.O. looks to the Chinese workers for full support with a view to the 
implementation of the programme of the Preparatory Asian Regional Confer- 
ence for the promotion of social justice throughout Asia. 


Decisions of the Convention. 

The Convention adopted a declaration of policy which states among other things 
that (a) the Chinese Federation of Labour shall endeavour to unite all workers, 
irrespective of their political and religious convictions, and to develop its organis- 
ation along the line of free and voluntary trade unionism, and (b) the only way 
to improve the living standards of Chinese workers is to speed up the programme 
of industrialisation of China. 

The large number of resolutions adopted by the Convention may be summarised 
as follows : 

(1) Repressive labour legislation such as the amended Trade Union Act of 
1947 1 and the Bill to regulate conditions of work in State-owned undertakings 
was strongly condemned. The main object of the latter Bill, which was then in 
its second reading in the Legislative Yuan, was to restrict the fundamental rights 
of trade unions in State-owned undertakings. In particular the right to strike in 
State-owned factories and mines was forbidden, whatever working conditions 
might be. 

Every effort should be made to enforce the application of the Factory Act, 
the Factory Inspection Act, the Regulations for the administration of the Factory 
Act and the Contracts of Employment Act. 

(2) With regard to wages, the Convention urged the extension throughout 
the country of the system which existed in Shanghai, Nanking, Hangkow and other 
large cities of fixing wages in relation to cost of living, in order to maintain a balance 
between real wages and increasing inflation. 

(3) As regard workers’ education, the Convention decided to draw up a pro- 
gramme for workers’ education and in due course, when finances permitted, to 
establish a Labour College. 

(4) The Convention discussed the strengthening and improvement of the 
organisation of the C.F.L. and fixed the entrance fees and contributions. The 
Convention empowered the Executive Council to levy assessments on affiliated 
unions if funds were urgently required for a special purpose. 


Executive Council and Supervisory Council. 

An Executive Council of 51 members and a Supervisory Council of 17 were 
elected. 

Mr. Shui Hsiang-Yung was appointed secretary-general and Professor 
Yu Chang-Ho and Mr. Yun Chi-Chung vice-secretaries-general.* 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 319. 

*C.F.L. News (official monthly organ of the Chinese Federation of Labour) Vol. I, No. 1, 
Nanking, June 1948; and C.F.L., Its Organisation and Activities, Chinese Federation of Labour, 
Nanking, June 1948. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries are 
at present published in the Review as follows : 
Unemployment, Employment, Cost of Living: September, October, Decem- 
ber ; Wages, Hours of Work : August, November. 

In accordance with this plan, statistics of unemployment and employment 
and cost of living are given below. 

The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their 
English names. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering 
generally the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent and miscellaneous and, in the lower half, the corres- 
ponding index number of retail food prices. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of industrial employment. * 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in industrial 
employment. 1 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised scries. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


ee 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by the series on employ- 
ment and unemployment are given in tables VI, VIII and XI of the Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 ; index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, 
and rent, covered by the cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XVIII. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given 
in the International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, pp. 107-117.? 





1 The term “industrial” in this connection is intended to cover the manu- 
facturing industries, a building and construction, as distinct from 
** general’? employment, which includes branches such as agriculture, transport, 
commerce, etc. 

2 Notes on the methods of compilation of statistics of employment in different 
countries are given in idem, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 329-332. For 
notes on the methods of computing cost-of-living index numbers, see Vol. LVII, 
No. 6, June 1948, pp. 692-702, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, pp. 124-135, No.2, 
Aug. 1948, pp. 267-277, No. 3, Sept. 1948, pp. 419-426, and below, pp. 562-568. 
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Cost of Living and Food Prices 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 








— Southern Union of 
Egypt Sones Rhode- Sudan South Canada 
Africa _ 


Country ams 


foundland 





Town or no. . Brazza- Omdur- St. 
of localities Cairo ville? man : John’s 











Original base || Jan. 1913- . Oct. 
(= 100) July isa | Oct-1938 1938 93 1938 























Cost of living 





Composition | 
| of the index ee | a, b, d* | a-d 





1937 ° 100 . 
1938 100° 101° 100 
1939 ° 100° 100 
1940 ° 101° 110 
1941 ° 105° 130 
1942 ° 111° 151 
1943 ° 117° 173 
1944 122° 
1945 124° 164 
1946 377 129° 177 
1947 132" | 








1947: Aug. 130° 

° 133° 
134° 
136° 
137° 





137° 
138° 
139° 
140° 
142° 
142° 
142° 

















1938 
1939 103 
1940 111 
1941 | 130 
1942 ° 138 
1943 K 139 
1944 144 
1945 156 
1946 181 
1947 229 





1947: Aug. ° 267 
Sept. : 264 

° 249 

248 
243 





254 
267 
271 
278 
294 
290 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d =: Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Europeans. ? Since July 1941, a-e. > Oct. * Average calculated for a period of less than one 
year. * As from Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. ‘* Including heating and 
soap. * Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. * August. 





546 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Country 





Town or no. 
of localities 


America (cont.) 





Bolivia 


Brazil 


British 
Guiana 


British 
Hon- 
duras 


| British West Indies 





La Paz 


Rio de 


Janeiro} Paulo 


Sao 


George- 
town 


Belize 


Barba- 
dos 


Jamaica 


(Kingston)| Vincent} dad 


St. 


Trini- 





Original base 
(=100) 











Dec. 
1936 





1928- 
1929 


1939 





Mar.- 





Dec. 1938 


Sept. 
1939 


Sept. 
1939 








Aug. 
1939 


Aug. 
1939 


1935 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


ae | 


=| 





1937 





100° 











Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


























216 
223 
223 
223 


223 
223 
225 
225 
225 
225 








191 
193 
193 
193 
246 





210 
213 
213 
213 
214 
214 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
7 Sept.-Dec. 


1 Mar.-Dec. 


* Jan. 


* Sept. 


* Aug. 


5 Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. 


* June-Nov. 


® Apr.-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
America (cont.) 

Domin- | Guate- 


Country 
Chile Colom. | ay — tie | mala Mexico |Panama | Paraguay; Peru 

















‘Town or no. . San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico et oe 

of localities || 5@@tiago| Bogota | Seah City ike City | Panama Asuncién| Lima 

Original base|| Mar. Feb. | Nov. ? 
100) isos | aoa7 | 29396) | ogy | 1937 | 1939 | 1939-40] 1938 | 1984-36 


Cost of living 
































| Composition 
| of the index | a-c, e | 





1937 . ° 

1938 | . 100 
1939 . . 109 
1940 . ° 113 
1941 . 128 
1942 . ° 144 
1943 ° 176 
1944 . 193 
1945 214 
1946 ° 236 
1947 


| 1947 : Aug. 
| Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 























272 277 
271 244 
271 246 


271 236 


276 250 
412 283 254 208 193 357 
418 309 246 210 192 358 
422 ° 244 208 193 eee 358 
422 310 246 216 195 eos 358 
430 319 242 215 206 oes 359 
eee eee eee 247 a 206 ove 360 





aneous. 
or.- Dec. 



































‘omposition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Nov. 
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548 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





AmeERicA (concl.) ASIA 





Country 


Vene- ‘Cyprus 


zuela 


Uru- 
guay 


Puerto 
Rico 


Burma} Ceylon China India 





Ahmed-| 
abad 

Aug. 1926- 

duly 1927 


Bom-| 
bay 
duly 1933- | 
dune 19% 


Chung- 
king 
Jan.-June 
1937 


Ran- 
goon 


1931 


Monte- 
video 


1929 


Town or no. 6 
of localities 


Original base 


Caracas) Colombo | Shanghai 





Nov. 
1942 


Cost of living 


1933 





























Composition | 
of the index 


| 











1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 


1947: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


























100 

115 
189 
542 
1814 

4 078 
11 339 
38 554 
141 821 
255 041 


129 
172 


24 978 
337 601 





1 565 385 


1 530 000 
1 908 000 


2 704 000 
3 173 000 
4 347 000 


5 932 000° 

7 651 000 
12 816 000 
15 691 000 
20315 000 
41 266 000 
128 302 000 





3 078 307 


3 066 000 
3 767 000 


5 397 000 
5 866 000 
7 444 000 


11 293 000 
16 308 000 
18 806 000 
20 931 000 
29 970 000 
57 447 000 
159 022 000 
317 152000 





























210 


205 
204 


201 
201 
198 
197 














125 
126 
126 
127 


127 
134 
134 
136 
138 
137 
139 
139 





| 

100 

103 | 

139 
480 

2 067 

4 084 
11 400 
41 696 
134 042 
247 682 


1 395 400 


1 304 000 
1 727 000 


2 412 000 
2 722 000 
3 758 000 


5 730 000° 
7 937 000 
13 138 000 
15 453 000 
19 601 000 
40 821 000 


125 819 000 





25 560 
338 894 


2 950 499 


3 080 000 
3 801 000 


5 184 000 
5 230 000 
6 878 000 


11 162 000 
16 088 000 
21 406 000 
23 599 000 
33 539 000 
62 657 000 
168 739 000 
347 500 000 








| 


| 
323 | 
| 











== ot OO OO be oe ot ee ee Oe 





Composi 

Of 
on food, 
on all ex 


Composition of the indices : a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous, 


* Aug.-Dec. * Aug. ‘ Average calculated for a — 
* New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L. 


Commit! 
*June-A 
LL.O, t 
markets. 
Prices of 
f1.25-£1.51 
1942, off 


2 Until Feb. 1947, excluding heating and lighting. 
of less than one year. ‘*Mar. *Juneand Dec. 7 Nov. 
to old series. *Sept.-Dec. '°* Including soap and coal. 





| 
| 
| 


India 


d-| Bom- | 
| bay 


6- | July 1933-| 
27 | June 19% 











INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 549 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Asia (cont.) 


Country Leba- Netherlands Pakis- Palestine 
China tran degen non Indies tan 0.8.3 J.A.*| 











po pet Fn 7 28 Beirut | Batavia | Makassar | Lahore 3 3 
Original base 21Mar.1936-| Aug. 1946- | June-Aug.| July | July 1931- Aug. 
"= 100) 20 Mar.1937| Mar. 1947 | 1939 | 1938 | 1938 | i935 | 2®- 1942 | soa9 


Cost of living 


se maer | a,d,e » a | a-e | a, b,e* 












































1937 100 . . 100 100 
1938 114 ° ; ° 87 98 
117° . 100 100 
136° 104 114 
149° ° ° 116 136 
191° ° 164 185 
251° . . 271 224 
384° ° ° 270 233 
° ° 278 247 
1 825° * . ° 292 256 
2 921 ° ° ose eee 


2 973 ; - 267 
3 152 “ : : in 274 
3 243 ae ; .- | 272 
3 226 ae . ; ‘i 270 
3 264 sa : : a ue 
3 364 
3 457 








3 549 
3 614 
3 934 
3 834 
































° 100"' 100"* 
125 ° 92 «8698 
125 ° eee 94 100 
147 ° ove ° ° 113 113 
149 ° eee ° ° 159 147 
170 ° ove ° . 264"* 233'* 
210 ° eee ° 328 290 
311 ° eee . 327 278 
° : 343 295 
1 933° ° coe re 348 301 
3 269 eee 2351 coo eee 
3 246 ose 1885 see 383 295 
3 532 ove 207 eee 1526 ose 392 305 
3 691 eee 208 eee 1541 eee 387 300 
3 691 ave 220 eee 1949 oie 377 302 
3 723 ose 255 ove 2 067 ne 377 335 








3 882 vim 255 one 1940 —_ |427 370 
3 946 ae 284" seas 1660 on one we 
3 978 see 290 por 1391 
4 041 oan 294 ae 1 256 aa ee 
4 360 — 305 ene 1140 _— | ose 
4 328 pon 306 one 1115 ane Sees 

wind ne , 1145 wae sie 

eee ee +e e+e 
= : ‘ j 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


Office of Statistics. * Jewish Agency for Palestine. * From 1937 to Aug. 1939, official series based 
on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets; from Aug. 1939 to 1 Jan. 1942, new series based 
on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine; from 1 Jan. 1942, new official “ Wages 
Committee ”’ index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets; each series spliced to preceding series. 
‘June-Aug. ‘Aug. ‘Jan. ‘’June and Dec. * New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by 
LL.O. to old series. *Mar.-Dec. '° Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. * Food, soap and kerosene, priced in Arab 
markets, +? Food, soap and kerosene, priced in Jewish markets. 18 July : index of the free market retail 
Prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of 
1.25-11.50. '* From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab markets linked to old index. '* From 
1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. 





550 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 

Asta (concl.) EvuROPE 

Count = 

bite — Austria *| Belgium | Bulgaria —— Denmark 


Town or no. Manila Vienna 62 12? Prague 200 32 
| 








Finland 





of localities 


Original base April 1936- July 
(=100) 1941 1945 1938 1939 1914 


Cost of living 






































Teo. | | abde| ae | 





1937 ° 100* 100 
1938 100° 104 103 
1939 ° 105 106 
1940 ° 116¢ 118 
1941 - & ° 143 
1942 . ° 189 
1943 ° ° 240 
1944 85 * . 359 
1945 85 * ° 540 
1946 
1947 








1947: Aung. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dee. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
































305" 
320 
323 
336 


339 
347 





1948: Jan. 347 aren 
Feb. 294 380 usin 320 
Mar. 306 383 oe 321 
April 301 387 324 
May 300 389 324 


July 


298 386 one 321 
Aug. oes eee ose 


393 





| 
| 
| 
June 419 303 387 er 331 . | 


| 
| 






































C ition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Including Sofia. * Retail price index. * April; official prices ; index based on normal consumption 
of family consisting of man, wife and 2 children. ‘ Jan.-April. * April-Dec. * New index (base 1938=100); 
weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 population, spliced by I.L.0. to 
old series. 7 Retail food price index, base 1936-38 = 100. * The monetary equivalence used formerly of 
1 RM. (1938) = 1 Sch. (1948) has been replaced by 1 Sch. (1938) = 1 Sch. (1948). 
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(Base : 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 


| Country 








Germany Greece Hungary! Iceland Ireland 





bey = sities ° | Athens /| Budapest) Reykjavik 























| Original base Jan.-Mar. 
(= 100) 1939 Aug. 1939) "1539 


Cost of living 








Composition 
of the index | oe | ae | ace 





1937 ° 
100° 


| 
| 
| 

















100 1937 


1938 ; 108 
1939 113 
155 1940 . : : ; 132 
186 | 1941 : : ; ; 159 
217 1942 : ; ; . 194 
266 1943 ; ; ; : : 
338 1944 
465 1945 
830 1946 ‘ ; 
1333 1947 22 492 6 299 * 
1 326 1947: Aug. 22 511 6 985 
. Sept. 119 124 23 120 7 392 
.. of Oct. 116 122 23 809 : 7 340 
1775 | Nov. 116 120 23 088 6 962 
: Dee. 116 121 30 285 ; 6 690 
Jan. 116 121 32 676 ; 6 552 


1982 Feb. 116 116 123 34 893 850 360 6 487 
° | Mar. 117 117 125 35 332 855 360 . 6 701 
April 118 om oun 32 831 831 355 . 6 752 
May 124 ow uae eee 839 356 6 653 
June 132 pee oa ww 717 356 ‘ 6 598° 

July ee pies ‘aa ie 654 359 ; 6 205 
| Aug. eee eee ose eee 628 | eve eee 
| i 






































on Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
sumption ? British zone. * French zone. * U.S. zone. * Jan.-Mar. * Oct. * July-Dec. ? Aug.-Dec. * Interim index ; 
38 = 100); composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Average Aug. and Nov. ** New index with base 1938 = 100 
1.1.0. = for 62 cities with over 50,000 inhabitants, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 

rmerly 0 





552 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





Country 


Europe (cont.) 





Luxem- 
bourg 


Netherlands 


Norway; Poland 


Portugal 


Rumania | 


Sweden 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Ams- 6 
terdam 


31 Warsaw 


Lisbon 


Bucharest 


60 





Original base 
(=100) 








1914 | 


9 Dec. 1938- 


3 June 1999} 1939 


1938- 


1938 1928 











duly 1938- 
June 1939 





1933 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


[=| 


oe | 





1947 : Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


100 
103 
102° 
111? 


173? 
215 
272 
284 


284 
285 
298 
294 














ept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 





271 
292 
284 
284 


285 
287 





286 
286 
284 
286 


























609 
613 
613 
598 
689 














Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Mar. 
Dec. 


* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 


* Currency reorganisation. 


* July 1936 = 100. 


« Sept. and 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


| United 
| Kingdom 








New 
Zealand 


Country Switzer- 


land Australia Fiji Hawaii 


Turkey 





Town or no. | : . 
of localities 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu | 25-4 
1923- 


Original base 
gi 00) 1938 July 1914 1927 Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 1926-1930 


(= 
































Cos! of living 





Composition 
of the index “ 





1937 
1938 





1947: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 









































1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 





1947: Aug. 

Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

| 

| 

} 


Jan. 
Feb. 178 397 108 141 
Mar. 177 405 109 141 
April 177 407 109 142 
May 176 412 108 144 


June 177 407 113 147 
eee 108 149 


July 176 
Aug. ose 
































llaneous. ss 





ept. and Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to 
old retail price series. * Quarterly averages. * Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=100. * Including 

heating. 7 Average of 8 months. 





Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE 


I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Nigeria * 


Canada 


United States 





Vv 


II 


I 


II 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 





Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Unemployed 
(insured) 


Unemployed 
(estimated) *? 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1947: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


337 000 
407 000 
386 000 * 
281 700 * 


Ll ell alld 


ae 





370 000 * 
238 000 
99 000 
82 000 
172 000 * 
143 000 
98 000 


73 000 


87 000 


156 000 


82 000 





so BO 20] S > HBO 
P SCOBBWWOlReRA 


a wel 


ao 


10 454 
41 139 
96 760 
68 254 


37 350 
36 666 
42 225 
59 555 
94 525 


130 798 
146 074 
136 356 
105 441 
70 993 
56 509 
48 546 





2 2 0 30 


ppm Lome, . 


i POU DNDD BMaoeae Sto 


: RR LP AM 


7 700 000 
10 390 000 
9 480 000 
8 120 000 
5 560 000 
2 660 000 
1 070 000 
670 000 

1 040 000 
2 270 000 
2 142 000 


2 096 000 
1 912 000 
1 687 000 
1 621 000 
1 643 000 


2 065 000 
2 639 000 
2 440 000 
2 193 000 
1 761 000 
2 184 000 
2 227 000 
1 941 000 


SOLO POLE HGS PORNO GES Lone mee 





— OP ORR PE DN dDem Dodd bouts Sind: 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 











2 340* * 


60 168 ” 














AMERICA (concl.) 


ASIA 





Puerto Rico 


India 





II 


Vv 


Japan 


Palestine 





VI 


v* 








Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Applicants for 
work registered 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Unemployed 
Wholly '® | Partially 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1947: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 





80 000 1 
76 000 


86 000 
80 000 
77 000 
78 000 
89 000 


94 000 
74 000° 
52 000 
60 000 
57 000 
62 000 





238 375 
236 530 
226 086 
236 734 


233 568 
216 551 
211 540 
212 869 
210 302 
219 714 


a 


295 443 
237 371 
212 000 


on 





3 336 750 ** 
5 600 000 ** 





~ 


370 000 ** 
320 000 
440 000 


470 000 
360 000 
250 000 
230 000 
180 000 


-o- 


_ 


: Sesore 
"UN or wor 





10 815 
5 495 
1 40% 
358 ** 
477 
382 
608 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 








688 ” 














34 880 ** 











I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Labour force sample surveys. 
Trade union fund returns. 


II. 
Ill. 


» Lagos. 


Bureau of the Census figures. 
* Jan.-Oct. 
census and other data. 
1943 by unions ; subsequently by the Central Bureau of Jewish Labour Exchanges. 
registered as unemployed for 21 days or more during the month. 
‘4 April ; estimates based on a census. 


enlisted. 


registration statistics. 
derived from a monthly labour force sample survey. 


* Nov. 


18 Mar.-Dec. 


* Average for 1947. 


VI. 


April 1948. 


* Oct. 1947. 


1! April-Dec. 


IV. Trade union returns. ; 
Vv. Employment exchange statistics. 
Official estimates. 


* Up to 1939, estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics ; 
2 Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who 
* Estimates of beginning of June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from 
* Jewish labour only ; reported prior to 
1®© Number of persons 
12 Dec. ; occupational 
18 Since Oct. 1947, figures 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


555 





Europe 





Belgium 


Bulgaria 


Denmark 


Finland 





| 
| Austria 
| Vv 


I 


v 


Ill 


v 





Un- 
employed 
(registered) 


Unemployed 
(insured) * 


Un- 
employed 
(registered) 


Unemployed 


(trade unionists) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 





% % 
95 103 21.9 


97 136 21.4 
88 924 
119 593 


43 476 
° ° . 48 968 
° . 34 272 
25 411 
46 661 
27 577 
28 796 


3 695 


3 602 
3 300 
3 955 


3 384 
1 561 

923 
2018 
3 240 
3 454 
4199 


126 535 


174 003 
195 211 


320 961 


244 788 * 
66 000 





oe 
wo 
or 


Dx Dweo] wi 





144 579 * 
67 192 
67 724 


PP CO HOO 


4 076 
7714 
12 282 
20 794 
37 569 


65 553 
64 545 
27 689 
15 236 
8 197 
7 565 
7 917 
8 774* 


2 888 
3 453 
4 254 
4 944 
2 837 


48 737 
45 476 
47 742 
61 108 
97 271 


1947: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Poor > 


io bo ie 
VswProanuocis POeion 


5 398 
6 547 
5 582 
7 234 
6 644 


: I oetoten 


‘" SooFrFnoe 


June 
July 
Aug. 


ee ee ee BD WS ee ee 

















Persons cov. 


(thousands) 582° 
































Europe (cont.) 





France 
8 Vv 
Un- Applications 
employed for work 
(on relief) registered 


Germany ’ a Hungary ~ 
| British zone! U.S. zone Vv 
® Applications 
for work 
registered 





All zones 








Unemployed (registered) 
% ] 
379 994 ° ° ° 


402 186 
418 413 '° 


394 534 
123 957 
41 552 


68 436 
56 633 
45 738 


38 034 
45 603 
52 868 
57 733 ° 
58 268 973 000" 


74 004 . 
74 610 ° 
68 184 eee 
70 505 . 
111 302 . 





15 224 
7 796 
16 906 
11 437 
10 667 
8 651 
4 734 


354 554 
373 641 
381 902 *° 


292 649 
70 312 
19 878 


15 813 
15 663 
7 389 


5 753 
5 736 
5 804 
6 280 
7618 


9 339 
11 369 
12 386 
11 964 
13 399 


22 266 
79 554 


80 689 
86 456 
92 356 
97 791 
103 687 


110 189 
114 122 
117 004 
117 054 
116 068 
118 525 


485 800 
358 100 *4 


334 400 
273 100 


1 361 000 
1 047 000" 





223 500 
221 000 
212 800 
209 600 
212 200 


217 700 
216 300 
216 600 
224 100 
213 600 
217 100 


279 800 
266 700 
258 400 
247 200 
248 200 


257 200 
250 900 
245 900 
236 400 
225 400 
224 500 


Trade union returns. 


Employment exchange statistics. 
Official estimates. 


1947: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1948: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


1 008 000 











Persons cov. 


(thousands) 28 701° 
































I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. 


* Daily average of registered unemployed during the month. * Before April 1938, applicants for 
work registered. * New series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; July-Dec. ‘ Prior 
to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. * Dec. 1946. ‘* Average for 1947. 7 Present 
territory. * Public relief fund statistics. * Labour registration statistics. * Jan.-Aug. * Figures for Dec. 
exclude the Saar territory. ** Commencing 1947, figures for Land Bremen, previously included in 
British zone, are shown in U.S. zone. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 















































































































































Europe (cont.) 
Ireland Italy Netherlands Norway 
Date I nm Vv Vv Vv Vv 
Applicants Unem 
: mployed Wholly Unemployed 
Unemployed (insured) conieen (registered) || unemployed (registered) 
% % 
1937 e 82 425 e 324 000 29 881 ° 
1938 ° ° 88 714 ° 303 400 30 296 ‘ 
1939 55 165 15.6 93 074 ‘ 235 600 28 251 . 
1940 54 677 15.5 84 054 “ 197 886 29 099 = 
1941 50 967 14.6 74 656 . 117 814 19 181+ 2.77 
1942 48 846 14.2 76 887 ‘ 74 600 4747 0.7 
1943 41 194 12.5 66 884 * e 20 364 437 0.1 
1944 36 263 11.3 59 047 ° ° 259 — 
1945 33 964 10.6 58 999 ‘ i 9172 1.62 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 654 872 53 079 12 246 2.0 
1947 33 266 9.3 55 623 2 022 973 30 701 8514 1.2 
1947: Aug. 27 498 7.7 37 397 1 912 645 20 196 3 086 0.4 
Sept. 25 732 7.2 35 387 1 870 331 21 568 4 694 0.6 
Oct. 27 494 7.7 39 876 1 854 844 22 435 5 450 0.7 
Nov. 30 526 8.6 62 236 1 852 401 24 554 8 201 1.1 
Dec. 31 392 8.8 63 546 1 752 818 30 552 12 057 1.7 
1948 : Jan. 38 136 10.7 73 910 36 674 17 787 2.4 
Feb. 40 726 11.4 79 927 35 983 18 056 24 
Mar. 40 829 11.5 79 913 26 763 17 091 2.3 
April 38 405 10.8 74 323 26 442 10 902 sina 
May 36 569 10.3 69 720 22 384 olin 
June 32 202 8.6 45 838 21169 
July 32 121 8.6 45 429 outs 
Aug. 32 034 8.5 45 221 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) vial . jaa. | eee . 570° 
EvurRoPE (cont.) 
Poland Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Date Vv Vv Vv IV I v | 
Un- Un- : Wholly | 
Un- Unemployed Unemployed y | 
employed || employed awed - : unem- 
(registered) || (registered) employed (trade unionists) (insured) ployed | 
% % 
1937 375 088 40 240 67 351 10.8 0.0 57 949 | 
1938 347 509 ° 66 990 10.9 8.6 52 590 
1939 ° 63 722° 9.2° 6.5 36 663 
1940 ° 474 808 84 617 11.8 3.1 14784 | 
1941 ° 450 014 85 018 11.3 2.0 9 095 
1942 ‘ 294 530 56 938 7.5 1.9 8 841 
1943 7172 225 493 43 950 5.7 1.4 6058 | 
1944 4 229 169 525 39 123 4.9 1.6 6533 | 
1945 . 3 130 147 946 36 272 4.5 1.6 6474 | 
1946 79 093 2 387 178 165 27 554 3.2 1.0 4262 | 
1947 69 419 1799 138 771 24 362 2.8 0.8 3 473 
1947: Aug. 70 845 1 637 125 969 14 133 1.6 0.1 670 
Sept. 73172 1 603 126 554 13 799 1.6 0.1 860 | 
Oct. 69 263 1 599 123 845 14 741 1.7 0.1 978 
Nov. 65 278 1604 || 123516 21 520 2.4 0.2 1800 | 
Dec. 60 229 1 620 122 673 39 764 4.5 1.4 5031 | 
1948: Jan. 80 034 1 605 119 769 38 052 44 1.2 4 858 | 
Feb. 87 096 1 603 116 755 37 555 4.2 1.0 6 260 
Mar. 82 491 1578 114 921 34 781° 3.8° 0.3 1107 | 
April 81 800* 1 600 111 685 20 348 2.3 0.1 967 
May 74 100* 1 547 112 300* 15190 1.7 0.1 887 | 
June see 1 536 oss 16 938 1.9 0.2 1001 | 
July aes one ome —_ 1 061 
Aug. ° eee | 
| 
Persons cov. - j 
(thousands) 5 876 ° 548 ° 





I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 

1 Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941; figures for the 
*Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. 


war years are incomplete. 


Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded. 
1939, including agricultural workers. 


IV. Trade union returns. 


Vv. Employment exchange statistics. 
VI. Official estimates. 


* Oct. 1947 


* Between Jan. 1945 and Dec. 1947, 


5 Average for 1947. 


* Since 


Jan. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 557 








































































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Date Vv IV vi: oe 
" Unem- 
Unemployed (insured) Unem- Unemployed Unem- | ployed 
: a § 
Wholly * ‘Temporarily ployed (estimated) ployed | — 
% | % % % 
1937 1 324 027 4 8.5 | 205 063 1.5 9.3 - ‘ 
1938 1 487 363 9.5 | 380332 2.5 8.7 : : ‘ - 
1939 1 259 559 8.0 | 220765 1.5 9.7 | 298 000 9.8 6 264 * 
1940 752 966* | 5.0 165 088 1.0 8.0 . ‘ 4 352 
1941 237 827? 1.5 61 446 0.5 3.7 | 100000 3.5 2031 
1942 110 628 1.0 | 8 489 — 1.6 33 500 1.3 810 
1943 82 758 0.5 | 2780 —_ 1.1 25 800 1.0 405 | 
1944 75 613 0.5 | 2 316 _ 1.2 : ; 329 
1945 158 046 1.0 | 1931 _ 1.2 56 100 2.1 270 | 
1946 390 106 2.5 | 4 058 -_ 1.4 | 134000 4.3 172 | 386 
1947 342 295 2.0 | 156 028 1.0 1.2 33 800 1.0 47 | 92 
| 1947: Aug. 264 635 1.7| 874) — 1.1 63 | 106 
} Sept. 254 855 1.6 7 293 — . ; 93 | 106 
Oct. 275 178 1.7 5 150 — , : 46 86 
| Nov. 286 791 18| 6232/ — 0.9 : 27 44 
| Dec. 299 411 1.9 | 7 796 oe ; oe | | 27 41 
| 1948: Jan. 341 637 20| 8854} — ; ‘ | 14 32 
Feb. 339 907 2.0 | 8 128 — 0.9 . 9 32 
Mar. 321 058 2.0 7 383 — ‘ | 16 31 
April 319 646 2.0 | 8 080 — , 16 43 
May 306 680 2.0 | 9 196 — | 22 119 
| June 288 866 2.0 | 10203 — ‘ pea | 41 141 
July 298 345° 1.5° | 9478°| — : 2 51 82 
| | | 
Aug. one ove | ow | _ eve 
| Persons cov. we on 
| {thousands} 15 930° 718" | 3 25122 | 1.320 
TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 14 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
es _ AFRICA a ee AMBRICA ae, 
Union of South Africa Se L United States Argentina|| Colombia 
Euro- a. Canada “ne eee (Buenos || (Central 
Date | peans _ | “Seta ene. ao B.LS. wd B.C. ae _ Aires) || Zone) _ 
III (A,B) TIT (A) es It (A/B) ee . aa |} Il (A) || IIT (B)_ 
M.1.T.° M.I.T.C.® *7|A.M.I.T.C. || M.L.T.C. AMAT.C. |M.I.T.C. || TLC. M.I.T.® 
Ww.s. [_Wwss. w.s.* w.s. W.s.3* Ww. ——W. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 e 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ‘ 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 : 94.1 95.5 94.7 102.7 100.0"* 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 3 98.6 98.8 99.1 104.8 || 942 
1940 106.4 111.3 108.9 ‘ 104.3 102.6 | 104.1 102.5 84.6 
1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 98.1 || 117.7 108.7 | 113.1 107.1 85.5 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8 129.2 116.1 | 122.0 111.5 95.2 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 100.0 136.9 117.6 | 124.4 116.6 101.9 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 102.7 135.0 116.5 | 123.4 123.1 123.9 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.0" || 130.4 114.1 | 121.3 123.0 128.8 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.5 135.1 119.3 | 128.6 a 139.9 
1947 125.3" | 127.0 164.7 111.2 143.1 125.3 | 136.4 68 
1947: Aug. 125.2" | 126.9 169.3 115.8 143.6 128.7 | 138.7 
ept. || 125.0 127.2 170.7 : 144.9 127.2 | 137.5 
Oct. 125.8" | 127.7 173.4 : 145.7 127.9 | 138.7 
Nov. 126.1* | 127.6 174.9 112.0 146.2 126.6 | 138.7 
Dec. 125.8" | 126.4 169.8 : 148.5 125.2 | 139.8 
1948 : Jan. 126.6 125.0 165.9 , 145.2 123.4 | 137.3 
Feb. 128.2 128.7 165.6 107.9 144.1 123.4 | 138.1 
Mar. 128.9 129.4 163.5 : 145.2 123.8 | 138.4 
April em mee 163.5 ; 144.2 126.0 | 139.5 
May me aay 168.5 : 145.3" | 126.7 | 139.3 
June na sa 172.7* | 114.4 146.6 132.4 | 142.3 
July pe ‘ 146.7* | 133.1 | 143.8 || 
Aug. cas 132.3 | 144.7 || 
rhoeemedr a | PTT 813 || 1936" | 4326 ||../30718 | 46 300 | 36 480 } 14 






































1 Annual figures June of each year, except 1939 and 1941: July. * Persons in receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit. * Including casuals. ‘ Including agriculture. * April-Dec. ‘Since July 1940, excluding 
men in attendance at Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. 
’From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary 
employment. Since 1948, excluding only registered disabled persons requiring employment under sheltered 
conditions. * Commencing July 1948 the coverage has been slightly broadened with the introduction of 
the National Insurance Act. * Calculated on a new basis, viz., total industrial population, including 
self-employed persons as well as employees. * July 1947. '' Average for 1947. '* June 1947. ** 31 Dec. 
1947. 3 For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 107. For description of roman numerals, see foot 
of table on the following page. ** Bureau of Labor Statistics. '* Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, 
based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. +*’ Including logging. ** Including other 
categories of workers in the labour force. **May. * Estimates of beginning of June of each year between 
1941 and 1944 adapted from census and other data. * Nov. * Figure of persons covered relates to the 
date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. 








558 TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (conel.) 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
















































































































































































AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EvuRopE 
Puerto . P Czecho- Germany * 
° r F — —. 
Peru Rico || Palestine|| Austria || jovakia rance | zones British zone 1 U8. zone 
Date 111(B) V Tit (B) || Til (B) I III (A) <n . 
A.M.I. || M.1.T.C. || M.I.T. ® M.I.C. || A.M.I.T.C.|| M.I.T.C. A.M.L.T.C. 
w. || ws.* | Ws. ws. || Ws.* || WS. w.s. 
1937 ° ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 Pe ° 100.0 * ° ° 102.75 
1939 100.0 ‘ 85.8 ° e 104.0 
1940 108.0 ° 97.4 ‘ ° ° 
1941 105.4 : 110.9 " e 91.7 
1942 95.6 ; | 127.2 ‘ ° 93.27 : 
1943 90.4" 5 139.9 | ; 4 97.08 . 
1944 86.2" ‘ 136.3 e ° 92.1 ® 
1945 77.8 ‘ 135.8 104.9 ° 93.8 ° i i 
1946 74.4 100.0 ° 135.0 99.4 104.1 100.3 100.0°°} 100.0°° 100.0*° 
1947 one 104.6 sees 118.8 104.6 106.5 || 103.2") 103.1 103.1 
1947: Aug. ‘ 101.4 130.0* ° 106.3 ° ° ° F 
Sept. “ 104.3 132.0* 119.3 107.6 . 104.8 104.4 106.4 
Oct. ° 106.5 ste 121.0 108.2 107.4 ° ° ‘ 
Nov. 109.0 an 123.0 109.1 ° ° ° . 
Dec. e 110.1 oe 124.9 106.8 ° 104.5"| 105.2 108.8 
1948 : Jan. ° 105.7 7 123.4 103.7 one 
Feb e 109.5 wen 124.9 104.4 ° ‘ . 
Mar. : inns one 125.3 104.2 . oon 105.7 109.5 
April ° ai on 126.5 one oka ° A : 
May ° ons se 128.3 eee ° ° ° . 
June e 129.6 one . one 108.6 111.5 
July ° owe one aaa ‘ . ‘ 
Aug. e oss eos ° ° ‘. 
Persons cov. og <9 
(thousands) 212 368 54 13 266 3 164 2 600 ** || 19 602 6 597 | 4528 
Europe (concl.) | OCEANIA 
Hun- Luxem-| Nether- United **|| Aus- New 
gary Ireland bourg || lands Norway| Poland ||U.S.S.R. Kingdom tralia | Zealand 
Date I I |/ur(A)|| 1 11 I III (A) IV TV || TIT (A) 
M.I.T.C.°|| A.M.LT.C. ||M.1.T.C.° M.1.T.C.°|/A.°M.°1.T.C.||M.1.T.C.|/A.°M.1.T.C.%| M.I.T.C, |/M.1.T.C.?%) M.I.T.C. 
WS. || W.S. Ww. w.s. || W.S. |[ W.S. || W.S. || W.S.* || W.S. || W.s. — 
1937 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 ° 100 100.0:’ ° 
1938 106.0 || 100.2 101.7 104.3 100.0 100.0 103 98.3 ° 
1939 114.4 |} 100.5 |} 99.3"|/ 108.8 || 105.5 : ue 101.9 || 100.0" 
1940 120.7'%| 97.8 ‘ 107.3 102.7 | ° 113 98.9 " 
1941 152.0 96.6 ‘ 118.2 100.0 ° aoe 98.3 112.37° 
1942 166.9 96.2 ° 114.6 102.3 ° 119 98.9 111.1 
1943 171.4 95.9 ° 109.6 100.9 ° eee 96.4 110.7 
1944 ’ 97.8 e sain 97.6 » — 93.8 110.5 
1945 . || 100.5 , - 85.5%) 101 91.5 || 110.8 
1946 83.4" || 106.7 88.2°9| 117.9 || 97.7 || 100.4 || 111 97.5 || 121.6 : 
1947 98.5 || ... 91.8 || ... || 104.7 |] 119.0 ||... 104.9 || 131.4 || 100.0" 
1947: Aug. 103.0 ° 93.1 ° 108.1 121.0 e 105.3 132.6 100.9 
Sept. 104.4 . 93.0 ° 108.9 122.3 ° 105.6 133.3 101.4 
Oct. 106.3 ° 93.8 ° 109.3 124.1 e 106.1 133.9 101.5 
Nov. 107.6 ° 94.4 ° 106.5 126.0 e 106.4 134.4 102.6 
Dec. 104.5 ° 95.0 ° 103.7 123.1 ; 106.3 134.6 104.6 
1948: Jan. 101.9 = 95.7 ° 103.2 eee r 106.3 134.4 104.2 
Feb. 103.2 ° 95.8 ° 104.8 eee ° 106.5 134.1 105.1 
Mar. 104.7 . 95.4 ° 104.5 aoe i 106.4 134.9 104.9 
April 105.9 . 98.0 ° ase eee ° 106.8 136.3 104.5 
May ack e 99.1 ° _— eee ° 106.9 136.8 one 
June pow ° 100.0 ° one eee ° 107.2 137.2 
July wie ‘ 101.3 ‘ ens ine . aan éwe 
pee ag 1 100 | 415 33 || 1273 || .../535 || 2471 || 26 989 || 16690 || 1730 |} 421 

















I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. 
I. Industries. T. Transports. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 Present territory. * Labour registration statistics. * Prior to 1943, Government undertakings 
preponderantly and manufacturing. * Including other categories of workers in the labour force. 
*Jan.-Aug. ‘Jan. 7 Jan.-June, Sept.-Dec. * Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly 
figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Mar. * Dec. ™ Figure for Dec. 
excludes the Saar territory. 7% Jan. 1943. *™ Jan. 1947. ‘' Excluding Northern Ireland. ‘** Prior to 
1941, statistics of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. +’ Annual figures: June 
ofeach year. *™ July. * Figures from 1940 to 1943 refer to successively expanded territory. ** July-Dec. 
" Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT ! 559 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
































































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa United Colombia 
d A i hi 
Date Europeans | Total — States — — (Bogota) 
III (A/B) ? III (A) III (A/B) III (B) * III (B) III (B) 
W.S. Ww.s. w. w. Ww. Ww. 
| 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 
1938 101.6 | 103.9 97.0 85.1 104.3 105.5 100.9¢ 
1939 101.1 104.3 98.2 94.5 108.5 108.1 90.0 
1940 99.3 | 106.7 114.7 101.7 111.1 117.0 80.3 
1941 102.2 117.0 147.2 124.9 117.0 127.6 83.1 
1942 102.6 | 124.5 180.5 145.6 123.6 133.7 96.7 
1943 102.2 129.1 197.7 168.0 126.1 127.0 105.1 
1944 103.8 | 137.5 196.2 163.0 131.1 125.6 135.8 
1945 106.7 138.6 178.0 143.5 132.5 126.9 142.6 
1946 112.8 142.5 162.8 135.5 136.9 134.8 153.8 
1947 118.0" | 148.0° 174.0 148.7 146.9 141.6 see 
1947: Aug. 117.2° | 147.0 177.7 149.2 148.3 143.3 
Sept. 116.1° | 146.4 178.0 151.5 149.2 147.3 
Oct. 117.9° 149.1* 179.3 151.7 148.5 132.8 
Nov. 118.7° 150.1* 179.3 152.0 145.9 140.7 
Dec. 117.9 149.2 174.7 153.0 149.3 142.7 
1948: Jan. 118.7 149.0 175.4 151.7 147.8* 119.7 
Feb. 121.3 154.5 177.1 150.8 148.2* 140.8 
Mar. 121.8 | 155.7 176.6 151.5 one 142.2 
April a yas 176.4 147.6 ae 145.0 
May eee eos 178.0 147.0" eee eee 
June 181.0* 149.5 
July 149.5* 
Aug. wee 
| } —— 
Persons cov. | | > 
| (thousands) 108 270 1 046 * | .../8 666 soe 18 
—— 
| AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
! Dominican Mexi U India J P . 
Date Republic exico ruguay (British) apan alestine 
III (A) III (B) III (B) III (A) III (A/B) III (B) 
Ws. ws. | W. w. w. w. w.t 
| 1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 : 100.0 gz 100.0 ‘ 
1938 107.0 100.7 101.2 100.47 103.7 110.1 100.0 * 
1939 111.8 100.1 111.6 111.9 104.5 121.1 82.3 
1940 120.0 102.0 115.5 115.6 110.1 124.8 98.6 
1941 114.6 107.2 119.3 120.6 128.7 128.0 115.1 
1942 123.5 113.3 126.6 124.3 136.2 141.8 136.1 
1943 130.5 115.6 129.4 129.6 145.4 160.7* || 100.0° 
1944 139.3 119.7 133.9 135.8 150.5 181.1 104.3 
1945 131.4 120.1 133.8 137.5 157.7 ' | 108.8 
1946 one coe 139.2 145.6 147.0 . | 102.8 
1947 i a cae . naw 
1947 : Aug ; | 95.3 | 
Sept | ‘ 98.8 | 
Oct. (00.0 ** | | 
Nov | 96.9 || 
Dec | 99.0 |} | 
1948: Jan. 89.4 | 
Feb. | | | | 92.6 | | 
Mar. | | j 92.2 
April | | | 91.3 | | 
May ‘ : ad 92.4 | 
June | . | ‘ | iin as 
July ° . | ose 
Aug. . | ! | 
P . | eS . | 
(thousands) | 32 13 | | 56 1 676 5760 || 32" | 














_ ” Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
usurance statistics. Ill. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
II (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
wa type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

* For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.- 
Feb, 1948, p. 107. * Including building. * Including mining. ‘May. * Average for 1947. *Since Jan. 1943, 
acluding salaried employees. *1936 =100. *Jan. * Average for9 months. * Since Oct. 1947, indices 

ed on a monthly sample survey covering wage earners, salaried employees and other categories of 
Yorkers in the labour force. ™ Jan. 1943. 
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(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) (conel.) 
























































































































































EUROPE | _ 
Czecho- |/Denmark|| Finland || France ||Germany'|| Hungary || Ireland |/Netherlands 
slovakia Ds 
III (A) III (A) III (B) III (A) s I11(A/B) * I 
W.S. A W. W.S. W.S. a Ww.s. W.S. 
100.0 J 100.0 109.0 ‘a | F 100.0 100.0 _—— 
° 102.9 103.2" * ° J 100.1 103.2 19: 
93.6 105.4° ° | . 101.4 109.3 
78.7 : . || 124. 100.0 107.0 = 
100.0 90.37 oe r 96.3 113.2 19: 
95.7 96.0" ie 92.6 108.8 19: 
96.1 90.9" : ° 93.3 98.3 19 
90.9 90.9" a e 95.5 ‘ 19/ 
108.2 90.4" 101.5 ‘ 19: 
114.3 96.8" 110.3 113.1° 19: 
106.0" =| $00.0 117.7 a re 
114.4 r ° 
116.7 ; owes 
107.9" 118.4 r 
° ° 120.0 I 
116.0 ] 
eee ‘ | 112.9 ‘ ‘i 1948: J 
° ° . 113.1 ° I 
° . od 113.6 ] 
130.6 an ‘ | 114.8 y 
° ° ° 114.5 d 
113.8 J 
| 114.9 J 
| as y, 
Persons cov ° 2 Posen 
. 11 9 1 1 | 
(thousands) 74 2 200 | 638/279 110/82 | b (thous: 
Europe (concl.) | OCEANIA 
} 
Netherlands : United" : New 
feonalt Sweden swe Kingdom Australia Zealand Dat 
III (B) Ill (A/B)* Ill (B) IV III (A/B) III (A) 
Ww. Ww. | w.* W.S. * W.S. | Ww. | 
| l =a 
100.0 ; 100.0 100.0 '’ : 100.0 | 193 
101.3 99.7 95.0 || : 99.7 | 493 
105.2 98.3 101.7 . 105.8 | 193 
103.5 102.8 106.4 || : 111.6 | 494 
102.7 107.9 110.4 || ; 116.3 194 
108.4 109.6 || 115.7 || . 113.5 194: 
111.7 104.9 115.6 J 116.7 194 
P . 99.7 110.9 e 121.0 | 194 
100.0°° | i 109.6 | 101.8 d 124.9 194. 
140.9 3. 122.9 98.3 || a 
165.2 24. 133.0 | 106.0 a = 
; | 122.5 , 106.2 , : 
167.9 126 123.0 134.4° | 106.8 | " ° s0et's : 
e 128 124.1 . 107.9 0 
: 128 124.7 108.4 N 
173.9 127 124.0 108.2 D 
128 123.4 || ‘ 108.6 , . 
‘ 131 124.5 | 108.7 | , $008 s - 
181.5 131 124.7 | 108.5 N 
‘ one 125.3 | 108.5 A 
124.8 || 108.3 M 
June nite | 108.2 a? 
July | : eee 123.9 || eee } 
Aug. || . nae ae A 
Persons cov. | ——. 
(thousands) 516 acl = | =" ee ee 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment se 
. Com 


insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; : 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked @ "surance s 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. I (B). Ri 


to 
1 Present territory. * Labour registration statistics. * Including mining. ‘31 Dec. °* Jan.-Aug. a type A 
* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 7’ Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except ? Caleu 
1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Dec. *° Statistics of establishments, type B. § per worker. 
10 Jan. 1947. 1 Average for 1941. 1% Average for 1946. +* Excluding Northern Ireland. 7% Prior to § ’ Week in ¢ 
1941, statistics of establishments. ** Including building. ** Including employers and workers on ow? § except 1944 


account. +’ Annual figures: June of each year. ‘* July-Dec. ‘** Average for 1947. weed = 100. 
industry. 
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(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
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100.0 100.0 
104.9 100.0 . 99.3 
93.7 105.9 . 101.1 
78.3 73.4 * 
100.0 86.5 | 
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99.4 102.0 | 90.5 
93.9 97.5 . 94.0 
110.1 96.9 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
lll (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked 
per worker. 2 Including mining. * Total number of days worked. ‘ Jan.-Aug. § Jan. * Jan. 1939. 
" Week in October of each year. * Dec. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, 
except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Statistics of establishments, type B; Jan. 
1947 = 100. ** Average for 1941. +! Jan. 1947. ** Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering 


industry. ** Average for 1943. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


Cost-of-living Index Numbers ! 
(continued ) 


Europe. 


Iceland (Reykjavik). 
January-March 1939=100. 


Scope. 

The total number of items included in the index is 106 : 58 for food ; 1 for rent ; 
6 for heat and light ; 15 for clothing and 26 for miscellaneous. Miscellaneous 
items include washing, dress, toilet articles, sickness insurance, newspapers and 
radio, transport, tobacco and beverages. Direct taxes are not included. 

The index is applicable to urban wage earners’ families. 


Computation. 

The aggregative method is used in computing the index. Yearly figures are 
arithmetical means of monthly indices. 

The present weights are as follows (in percentages): food, 50.4; rent, 9.5; 
heat and light, 5.6; clothing, 18.3; miscellaneous, 16.2. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted from 1 July 1939 
to 30 June 1940 among 40 urban wage earners’ households. The index covers 
94.7 per cent. of the average total expenditure (without taxes) of these 40 house- 
holds, which comprise 4.8 persons on the average. 

Prices are obtained every month on the first of the month for all groups. 

Food, heat and light : prices are obtained by a messenger who is sent to about 
60 grocery and other shops ; rent prices are represented by the rent for houses 
built before the war increased by a legal supplement ; to obtain prices for clothing, 
a questionnaire is sent to 35 drapers’ shops and tailors ; enquiries as to the prices 
of miscellaneous items are conducted by telephone. 

No information is available with regard to seasonal items. 


Publication. 

Source : Statistical Bulletin and Hagtidindi. 

A press release is issued approximately half a month after the date to which 
the index refers. 


Ireland (120 towns). 
July 1914=100. 


Scope. 

The number of items priced in the index is 64. Direct taxes are not included. 

Prices are obtained in 120 cities and towns except for rent, which is obtained 
in 170 to 180 towns. 

The index is described as applicable to the working classes. 

No other index for cities of various sizes, for rural areas or for other economic 
or social groups is available. 





‘For earlier notes on cost-of-living index numbers in countries of Africa and North 
America and the British West Indies, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No 6, June 
1948, pp, 692-702; for other countries in America, see Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, pp. 124- 
135 ; for countries in Asia, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1948, pp. 267-277; and for some countries 
in Europe, Vol. LVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1948, pp. 419-426. 
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Computation. 
Laspeyres’ formula (arithmetical aggregative average with base weights) is 


Annual figures are averages of the four quarterly indices, namely February, 
May, August and November. 

Weights of the main groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 57.1 ; rent, 5.4 ; 
heat and light, 7.0; clothing, 17.5 and miscellaneous, 13.0. 

These weights are derived from a family living study undertaken in 1922 
among urban wage earners’ families. 

All prices are obtained on the Monday nearest the middle of the month. They 
are obtained quarterly except for rent, which is obtained once a year. 

Prices are obtained by means of questionnaires. The prices for the items in 
the food, clothing and miscellaneous groups are arrived at on the basis of a number 
of quotations obtained from different shops. The number varies considerably 
according to the particular items. The average number of quotations at present 
for food items is 130, for clothing items, 143 and for miscellaneous items, 166. 

The particulars of rent are obtained from the various local authorities through- 
out the country. The total number of quotations received in respect of November 
1946 was 1,839. 

For the heat and light group, quotations are obtained for the prices of turf, 
gas, paraffin, oil and candles. The average number of quotations received for the 
whole group is 127. 

Prices returned are closely scrutinised and at each enquiry dubious items are 
queried. 

No account is taken of seasonal variations for any of the items. 


Publication. 

Source : Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin. 

An advance press release is issued approximately four weeks after the date 
to which the index refers. 

An “Interim Cost-of-living Index (Essential Items)” is published at present 
based on mid-August 1947=100. Weights for food and rent have been derived 
from the 1946 Nutrition Survey undertaken by the Minister for Health (900 bud- 
gets). The index is applicable to an average household, the head of which is of 
the non-agricultural employee class (salaried employee or wage earner) in the year 
1946. Miscellaneous items are not included ; the number of items has, however, 
been raised from 64 (in the index above) to 95. The pricing system used is the 
same as for the former index : 164 returns are received in respect of 120 towns 
and villages from local offices of the Department of Social Welfare. The methods 
used to compute national average prices have been changed, however. 


Italy (62 towns). 
1938 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items priced is as follows: food, 17 (20 in Rome) ; rent, 1; 
heat and light, 2; clothing, 19 ; miscellaneous, 20. Miscellaneous items include 
school fees, personal hygiene and sanitation, transport, cultural expenses, etc. 
Direct taxes are not included. 

The index is calculated for the 62 towns of 50,000 population and over. 

The index is described as applicable to an “ average family of 5 persons : 2 adults, 
one boy of 10 and two children between 7 and 3 years of age ”. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

For food, the sum of present prices multiplied by weights adjusted to take 
account of local conditions is divided by the sum of base prices multiplied by base 
quantities. 
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The weights for the various expenditure groups are the same for all towns, 
except for food, where quantities are adjusted to take account of local conditions 
and habits; but for all towns quantities of food considered correspond to an 
average daily consumption of approximately 2,600 calories per consumption 
unit. The quantities of the other articles and services are kept constant throughout. 
In the cost of rationed articles, the monthly expenditure is obtained by multiplying 
the quantities ascertained in the budget by the weighted arithmetic average of 
legal prices and prices on the black market, using the legal quantities as weights 
for the official prices and the residue not obtainable on the official markets as 
weights for the black market prices. 

Prices are obtained by means of questionnaires sent to municipal statistical 
offices. 

For food, prices are obtained on the 5th, 15th and 25th of each month ; for 
the other groups, prices are obtained on the 15th of each month, except for rent, 
which is obtained quarterly. The rent index is based on prices for a 2.5 room 
apartment. 

Municipal statistical offices obtain the food prices from popular stores and 
markets patronised by workers’ and salaried employees’ families ; the same applies 
to clothing and miscellaneous expenditures. For the cost of gas and electricity, 
official rates are obtained. For the cost of rent, the prices of typical leases for 
workers’ and salaried employees’ lodgings are obtained. 

No account is taken of seasonal variations ; additional food items are included 
in the index for central and northern Italy, however. 


Publication. 

Source : Central Statistical Institute : Bollettino dei Prezzi (supplement to the 
Official Gazette). An advance press release is issued approximately one month 
after the date to which the index refers. 


Luxembourg (9 towns). 
July 1913-June 1914=100. 


Scope. 

The total number of items priced is 19 : food, 12 ; heat and light, 4 ; clothing, 2; 
miscellaneous, 1 (soap). Rent and direct taxes are not included in the index. 

This is the only cost-of-living index available for Luxembourg and each of 
the expenditure groups is priced in the 9 towns. 

The index is described as applicable to a household of 2 adults and 8 children. 
The economic level of the index is not described. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Yearly averages are arithmetic averages of the 12 monthly indices. 

Weights given to the various groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 71 ; 
heat and light, 9; clothing, 18 ; miscellaneous, 2. 

The system of weights is based on the actual consumption in the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg obtained by means of a certain number of household budgets, 
results being adjusted on the basis of official data for France and Belgium. 

Prices are obtained on the first of the month for each of the groups by agents 
of the Luxembourg Statistical Office. 

The number of retail stores visited by the agents is “ sufficient to obtain a 
satisfactory average ”. 


Publication. 


Source: Bulletin Statistique. 
A press release is issued and the interval between the date of first publica- 


tion and the date to which the figures relate is 15 days. 
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Netherlands (6 municipalities). 
1988-1939 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is 515: food, 171; rent, 1 ; heat 
and light, 12 ; other household expenditures, 127 ; clothing, 67 ; miscellaneous, 137. 
Miscellaneous items include among others: shoes and shoe repair, toilet articles, 
drugs, education, newspapers and periodicals, contributions and dues, entertain- 
ment, tobacco, bicycle and bicycle repair, other transport, insurance premiums, 
gifts and taxes. 

The wage tax is included in the index ; the calculation is as follows : the average 
income in 1935-36 is multiplied by an index of hourly earnings ; the wage tax is 
then calculated on the basis of the income thus obtained and is then added to the 
expenditures in the budget calculation. 

Prices for all items are obtained in the 6 municipalities. 

The index is described as applicable to wage earners’ and civil servants’ house- 
holds, the annual income of which in 1935-36 was not more than 1,800 florins. 


Computation. 

Laspeyres’ formula is used. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 

Prices for the base period are averages for the months September to December 
1988 and March to June 1939 inclusive. 

Weights for the main expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) : 
food, 40.09 ; rent, 15.43 ; heat and light, 5.85 ; other household expenditures, 5.44 ; 
clothing, 5.99 ; miscellaneous, 27.20. The weighting diagram is derived from a 
family living study conducted during 1935-36 among urban wage earners’ and 
salaried employees’ families with incomes of less than 1,800 florins a year ; families 
were composed of 2 adults and 2 or 3 children. 

Prices are obtained on the 15th of each month for all expenditure groups by 
means of questionnaires sent to retail merchants. 

Outlets patronised by wage earners furnish the quotations : 158 of them furnish 
2,870 different prices every month; every third month, 514 additional outlets 
furnish 10,710 additional prices. 

Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables are weighted by the quantity of the same 
kinds of foodstuffs consumed during the corresponding month of the base period ; 
no account is taken of seasonal fluctuations of clothing and fuel. 


Publication. 

Source : Maandschrift. 

No information is available as to whether an advance press release is issued 
or as to the length of the interval between date of first publication and the date 


to which the index refers. 
A separate cost-of-living index for the City of Amsterdam has been interrupted 


since October 1944 ; a new series is now in preparation. 


Norway (31 towns). 
1938 =100. 


Scope. 

The number of items of which the prices are used in the computation of the 
cost-of-living index number, is as follows: food, 75; drinks and tobacco, 13 ; 
rent, 1; heat and light, 7 ; clothing, 37 ; miscellaneous, 60. Miscellaneous items 
include among others : soap, wages of domestic servants, laundry expenses, personal 
services, furniture, household utensils, trade union dues, premiums for insurance 
of various kinds including life insurance, entertainment, postage and transport. 
Direct taxes are not included in the index. 
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Prices for all the main groups are obtained in 31 towns except for rent (20 towns), 
gas (12 towns) and miscellaneous (various numbers of towns). 

Prices used in the computation are simple arithmetic averages of average 
prices obtained in every one of the 31 towns. 

The cost-of-living index is described as applicable to a wage earner’s family 
with an income of approximately 4,300 kroner in 1927-1928. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly indices. 

The weights given to the various groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 
48.8 ; drinks and tobacco, 3.8 ; wood and petroleum, 2.7 ; gas and electricity, 3.0 ; 
rent, 14.2 ; clothing, 14.5 ; miscellaneous (excluding trade union dues), 13.0. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted during 1927-28 
among urban wage earners’ families. 

Prices are obtained on the 15th of each month by special agents. 

On the 15th of each month prices for food, drinks, tobacco, wood, petroleum, 
clothing and some of the miscellaneous expenditures are obtained ; wages for 
charwomen and domestic servants are obtained once a quarter, prices for gas and 
electricity twice a year and prices of drugs and rent once a year. 

Prices of foodstuffs, fuel, beer, mineral water, clothing, furniture, household 
utensils, etc., are obtained through special agents in the 31 towns; on the average, 
three price quotations for every article are obtained for every town, for a large 
town sometimes even more. Prices for tobacco are obtained from the tobacco 
manufacturers’ associations ; prices for wines and alcohol from the Federal Liquor 
Commission. Rates for electric power are obtained from power stations ; rates for 
gas from public utilities. Wages for charwomen and servants are obtained from the 
various official labour exchanges. The Drugs Division of the General Health 
Council provides prices of drugs. National insurance companies provide premiums 
on health, life, etc., insurance. Quotations for newspapers, periodicals, etc., are 


from the Oslo post office ; prices of cinema and theatre tickets are for Oslo only ; 
transport charges are obtained from, among others, the Federal railroads. Move- 
ments of rent are calculated from year to year as far as Oslo is concerned on the 
basis of the rent for an apartment of two rooms and a kitchen ; for other towns, 
rents are obtained from municipal authorities. 

No special account is taken of the problem of weights and prices for seasonal 
items. 


Publication. 

Source : Statistiske Meddelelser. 

An advance press release is issued approximately three weeks after the date 
to which the index refers. 


Poland (Warsaw). 
April 1945=100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is as follows: food, 23; rent, 1 ; 
fuel and light, 4 ; clothing, 5 ; miscellaneous, 12. Miscellaneous items are laundry 
soap, hairdressing, house furnishings, education, amusements and _ transport. 
Direct taxes are not included in the index. 

Before the war, the Central Statistical Office computed indices separately for 
2 towns (Warsaw and L6d2) and separately for wage earners and salaried employees. 

Cost-of-food indices are available for other large towns. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Quantities for each individual item are derived from the family living study 
conducted during 1927 among urban wage earners in Warsaw, Lédz, Zagebie 
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Dabrowskie and Upper Silesia ; for salaried workers, the study was conducted 
during 1932 in Warsaw only. 

Already before the war, the consumption diagram as used was considered to 
be out of date, more especially with regard to wage earners ; a new family budget 
study was accordingly undertaken during 1937-38 in the principal urban centres. 

A new family budget enquiry has also been undertaken in 1946, but in the 
meantime the cost-of-living index has been based on the pre-war consumption 
diagram, adjusted to take post-war conditions into consideration. 

The first adjustment was to abandon the salaried employees’ index since their 
consumption is now not noticeably different from wage earners’, especially in 
Warsaw. 

The other adjustments were aimed at measuring changes in the costs of a 
budget which corresponds as closely as possible to the pre-war standard. The results 
of the 1927 enquiry were taken as a basis since, although the standard of life of 
Polish workers had risen substantially between 1927 and 1939, it has declined 
since then. Quantities of articles and services still available in the post-war period 
were left unchanged and the quantities of the other articles were adjusted to take 
account of post-war conditions in such a way that the total expenditures for such 
articles remained unchanged. Articles such as tea, coffee, etc., have been removed 
from the list ; quantities of milk, lard and veal have been lowered ; quantities of 
barley, peas, beans, cabbage, etc., have been increased. Shoe expenses have doubled, 
owing to the absence of transport facilities in Warsaw. In the fuel and light group, 
kerosene has been replaced by electricity. The rent item offered the greatest 
difficulty ; after investigating the problem, a proportion of 1 to 3 for official and 
free-market rent was adopted. 

Rationing is not taken into account in the index since, because of the great 
variety of rationing schemes, separate indices would have to be computed for 
practically every occupation. Prices used are those current on the free market. 
A separate index taking account of food rations and combining official and free 
market prices has also been computed. 

The typical family of the cost-of-living index is composed of 2 adults and 2 
children. 


Publication. 


Source : Wiadomosci Statystyczne. 
The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the 
index refers is unknown. 


Portugal (Lisbon). 
July 1938-June 1939=100. 


Scope. 

Articles included in the food group number 15, but prices are obtained for 
different qualities ; the total number of price quotations for food articles is 57. 
For fuel, light and hygiene, 7 prices for 6 articles are obtained. No other articles 
are included in the index. 

This index is computed for the city of Lisbon only. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Annual averages are not computed. 

Weights for food are 69.4 per cent. and for fuel, light and hygiene 30.6 per cent. 

Weights are derived from an enquiry undertaken in 1938 among a “ stratified 
sample ” of 952 urban families in two administrative sectors of the City of Lisbon ; 
no account was taken of social class or income, but only families of 3 to 6 persons 
were considered. 

Prices are obtained on the 15th of each month for all articles. 

Police authorities compile prices with the help of special questionnaires furnished 
by the National Statistical Institute ; these prices are checked by the Institute 
with the help of information furnished by trade organisations. 
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All prices are obtained by the police in retail stores of average quality, and 
wherever possible specialised shops are used ; the one exception is the price of 
fish, for which the weighted average wholesale price is used, as furnished by the trade 
organisation. 

No account is taken of the problem of seasonal variations. 


Publication. 

Source : National Statistical Institute : Bulletin mensuel and Annuaire Statis- 
tique. 
No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of publica- 
tion and the date to which the index refers is “ two months at most ”. 


Rumania (Bucharest). 
1933 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is 64 : food, 32 ; rent, 1 ; heat and 
light, 6 ; other household expenses, 1 ; clothing, 14; miscellaneous, 10. Miscel- 
laneous items include transport, alcohol, aspirin, quinine, tincture of iodine, 
cotton wool, tooth paste, etc. Income taxes are not included in the index. 

The economic level of the index is described as that of an average civil servant 
(chief of section, chief of service) with a family of 5 persons. 

Separate indices (annual figures only) are available for the capital cities of the 
various provinces. 

No indices are available for wage earners, salaried employees or farmers. 


Computation. 


The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

No percentage weights for the main expenditure groups are given, since 
Laspeyres’ formula is applied throughout the list of commodities, using base 
quantities as weights for each item ; percentage weights for the main expenditure 
groups during the base period (1933) are not shown. 

Quantities for each item have been derived from a family living study conducted 
during 1933 among urban civil servants’ families earning up to 8,000 lei. The 
average family was composed of 5 persons. 

Prices are obtained by means of questionnaires filled out by special agents 
who visit markets and retail outlets “ after the 25th of each month ”. 

Prices are obtained monthly for all items. 

Seasonal articles do not enter into the computation of the cost-of-living index. 


Publication. 


Source : Comunicdri Statistice. 

No advance press release is issued. 

From 1945 until August 1947, publication of the cost-of-living index was 
forbidden ; it is hoped that publication can be resumed in October 1947 with an 
interval of one month between date of first publication and date to which the 
index refers. 


(To be continued) 
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1 The Displacement of Population in Europe, by Eugene M. Kuuiscuer: I.L.O. Studies and 
Reports, Series O (Migration), No. 8 (Montreal, 1943). A note on this work appeared in the Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 620. 
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has treated, but also in the large part it has played in the organisation of care 
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limitations. ‘The author defines clearly the purpose of the Institute : to enable 
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of the economy of Nigeria. The first volume was concerned with the “ native 
economies ” of Nigeria, namely, those sectors of its economic activity which are 
not based on foreign capital and management. The second volume examines the 
other principal aspects of that activity, namely, enterprises based on western 
capital and industrial techniques and trade and financial policy. 

The common conclusion of the two volumes summarises the character of the 
four main sets of economic problems which emerge from the study as a whole and 
which confront Nigeria and many other non-sovereign tropical countries: the 
low level of material output per head of the population ; the insecurity which faces 
nearly all producers of agricultural or mineral products for the world market ; 
the fact that the economic life and policy of the countries concerned is so largely 
directed from outside them and the fact that these countries are in a difficult stage 
of social development in which they are passing from old and relatively stable 
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Bern, Verlag A. Francke, 1947. 456 pp. 


A comprehensive survey is here made of modern income-tax theory and its 
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and the principles behind the determination of tax-free allowances and rates of tax 
and deals with technical problems of valuation. The behaviour of income taxes in 
the various phases of the business cycle, the possibility of influencing the cycle 
through income-tax policy, and the effect of income tax on investment are discussed. 
The work includes a detailed description of the history and working of income tax in 
Great Britain, Germany, France and the United States, and a general survey of the 
position in some other countries (especially Italy, Switzerland and Turkey). There 
is a full index of authors cited, as well as a subject index. 
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Publications, Economics Series, No. 2. Bombay, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press (Indian Branch), 1948. iv+352 pp. 20 rupees. 
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ADDENDA 


ADDENDA 


Volume LVII 


Nos. 4 and 5, April and May 1948: “ Family Allowance Schemes in 1947: 
I and II”. 

The French Ministry of Labour and Social Security has suggested the redrafting 
of certain passages concerning the French system of family allowances and has 
pointed out some changes made in the scheme during the early months of 1948 : 

Page 318, first full paragraph, next to last line, delete “‘ gradual ”’. 

Page 325, last paragraph. The passage relating to France should be reworded 
as follows : 

“The scope of the present system of family allowances in France should be 
considered as universal. The Decree of 29 July 1939 promulgating the Family 
Code restricted family allowances to the working population, including employees, 
employers and independent workers in industry, commerce, agriculture and the 
liberal professions. The Act of 22 August 1946, which consolidated and amended 
the previous laws, effected a major reform by extending family allowance legis- 
lation to the whole population. In pursuance of the principle of solidarity which 
inspires all social security legislation, every Frenchman or foreigner residing in 
France has a right to family allowances in respect of the children in his charge, 
under the conditions peculiar to each type of benefit. Persons engaged in no 
gainful activity although having the ability to be so, however, are excluded from 
benefit. The single-wage allowance described in a later section is payable only 
to employed persons.” 

Page 330, second full paragraph, add at end of third sentence: “ with their 
children ”’. 

Page 458, last paragraph, reword the second to fourth sentences as follows: ‘‘ The 
allowances payable from 1 August 1947 onwards were based on an average monthly 
wage of 7,000 francs ; this figure was raised to 8,500 frances, starting on 1 December 
1947, and to 10,500 francs on 1 January 1948. These are the rates applicable 
in the Paris region. The base wage for each commune in the provinces is calculated 
with reference to the base wage for the Paris region and to the appropriate per- 
centage abatement provided in respect of wages. Since the allowances in any given 
community are calculated on the same base wage, they do not vary with the 
wages of individual workers.” 

Page 459, first paragraph, reword the last sentence as follows: “‘ In addition 
to family allowances and the single-wage allowance, the law provides for pre-natal 
allowances and maternity allowances.” 

Page 462, third paragraph. It is pointed out that, starting on 1 March 1948, 
the contribution payable by employers in respect of employees was raised from 
13 to 14 per cent. of wages, any payments to individual employees in excess of 
228,000 francs per year being disregarded in the calculation of the contribution. 
Also, the State subsidy in respect of allowances for independent workers was 
terminated as from 1 January 1948. 

Page 467, last paragraph (continued on page 468), reword as follows : 

** All the equalisation funds in France which existed under the scheme estab- 
lished by the 1932 Act have been regrouped in accordance with the terms of the 
Ordinance of 4 October 1945, to form family allowance funds having the same 
areas of operation as the primary social security funds and managed by governing 
bodies composed of elected representatives of employees, independent workers, 
and employers. These funds are responsible for the collection of contributions 
and the payment of benefits. The amounts of the allowances are fixed by law, and 
the funds can only grant supplementary benefits under certain legally prescribed 
conditions and limits. In addition to the regular and supplementary benefits 
which they pay to their members, the family allowance funds carry on other 
activities dealing with all the problems of childhood and the family (establishment 
and participation in the working of créches, day nurseries, school canteens, vaca- 
tion centres, milk allowances, home aid, home assistant services, etc.).”’ 
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The West at Bay 
BARBARA WARD 


The brilliant young economist, who is known to millions by her broadcasts 
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128. 6d. net 
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self-expression — a clarion call against the edicts of those who would crush 
out individuality.”’ — Aberdeen Press and Journal. Illustrated with portraits. 

4th printing. 15s. net 


Karl Marx 


FRANZ MEHRING 


This is a most brilliant biography and a political history of outstanding 
value. Mehring’s historical and analytic genius has succeeded in unravelling 
the most complicated and confused political situation. The book has been 
brought up to date by the addition of an appendix prepared under the 
direction of Eduard Fuchs. Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 

2nd printing. 18s. net 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a member- 
ship of over five thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic 
phases of social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom 
of economic discussion. The Association as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it 
commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of a quarterly : 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional mono- 
graphs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 
here are six classes of active membership : annual, $5 ; family (second member without 

Review), $1 ; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3 ; subscribing, $10 ; contri- 
buting, $25; life, $200 in a single payment. 

Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership and 
subscriptions to : 

James Washington Bet, Secretary-Treasurer 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Science & Society 


(Established 1936) 
Volume XII, No. 8, Summer 1948 


European Recovery and United States Aid 
by J.J. JOSEPH 
A comparison of post-war economic trends in Eastern and Western Europe — 
An analysis of the Economic Co-operation Act and its impact on the countries of 
Europe — The role of the United States in World Economy. 
Single copies 40 c. Annual subscription (4 issues) $1.50 
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ECONOMICA 


Issued quarterly by the Lonpon ScHoont or Economics AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
in February, May, August, and November 


Contents of the August 1947 issue (New Series, Vol. XIV, No. 55) include: 


Cheap Money Policy .. F. W. Pats 
Economic Progress in a Stable Environment . . A. C. Picou 
The Origin of the Monopoly of Broadcasting in Great Britain . . R. H. Coase 
A Note on Profit and Uncertainty .............. F. H. Haan 
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Lonpon Scnoout oF Economics AND Po.iticaL SciENcE, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London 
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Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
Contents of July 1948 issue 


Industrial Psychology as I have seen it. By Tom Hatherley Pear 
Training the Industrial Psychologists. By James DrEvER 

Field Theory and Industrial Psychology. By Elliott Jaques 
Industrial Psychology in New Zealand. By L. S. HEARNSHAW 
Standards of Acceptance in Personnel Selection. By Dermot STRAKER 
Measuring Ability in School Pupils. By L. Macfarlane Smita 


Annual Subscription: £1 
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INDIAN LABOUR 
Organ of the Indian Federation of Labour 
MAIN FEATURES 

Special Articles on current social and economic subjects. 

Legislative Intelligence containing summary of Acts, Bills, Ordinances, State- 
ments, Communiqués, etc., issued from time to time by the Central Government, 
Provincial Governments and the Indian States. 

Legal Decisions Affecting Labour, Indian and Foreign. 

Industrial Relations Intelligence. 

Statistics of wages, trade disputes, cost of living, etc. 

Indispensable for students of economics and sociology, trade unionists, 
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Annual Subscription: Rs. 10. Single Copy: R. 1 
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Labour Bulletin 


Monthly Publication of the Labour Department, 
United Provinces, India 


Special features of the Bulletin are : (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour which are not available elsewhere. 
(2) Special articles on labour problems. (3) Reports on the administration of Labour 
Acts, and statistical enquiries conducted by the department and conciliation and 
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Progressive Thought in Canada 





Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, econo- 
mic and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian 
thinkers, are mirrored in the CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive 
monthly magazine, now in its 27th year of publication. This is the only 
monthly journal in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Criticism 
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and economic problems. At varying prices. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


Minutes of the Governing Body. Records of discussions and decisions. 
Annual subscription : $5.00, 24s. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. Questionnaires and 
Reports, the Director-General’s Report, Final Record, and text of Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations. At varying prices. 


Documents of other I.L.0. Conferences. Reports and Records of Regional 
and Technical Conferences. At varying prices. 


Documents of the Industrial Committees. Reports and Records of Proceedings. 
Annual subscription : $7.50, 36s. 


Any publication can be purchased singly. The inclusive subscription 
to all-I.L.0. publications is: $40.00; £9 per year. 


Publications, specimens of periodicals, and the catalogue of current 
prices, may be obtained from the addresses overleaf. 





